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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1840, 
Murray. 

Mayy critics make a parade of their superior 

knowledge, and it is, indeed, the fault of the 

great majority, that in order to approve them- 
selves to the public as competent judges of the 
works before them, they are led to boast 

enough of their fitness for the task. It is a 

curious profession, as would readily appear to 

those who have the means, or will take 
the trouble, to watch its evolutions. The sem- 
blance of complete acquaintance with the subject 
is often obtained from the preface of the very 
author under review; whilst the profound 
wiggishness of more extensive reading and re- 
search, is gathered into curl from his own ‘hints 
and references. The magical Our analysis is 

a run over the heads of chapters; Our syn- 

thesis, a summary of the page top-lines; and 

Our view (if friendly), opinions changed from 

the writer’s language into our own; (if adverse), 

the opposite, expressed in words like these :— 

“Such are Mr, So-and-So’s declared objects, in 

which we do not think he has succeeded,” or, 

“in which, according to our notions, he has 

utterly failed.” From our place behind the 

curtain we see so much of this, that we cannot 
help laughing at the gravity with which the 
trick ia performed, and the wiseacre gullibility 
with which the ‘‘ Our Readers ”’ swallow these 
oracles of justice and wisdom. We do not al- 
lude to other sources of impartial criticism, 
such as are supplied by authors, friends, pub- 
lishers, rivals, and enemies,— a goodly train of 
guides for the enlightened public! Their 
meritorious performances abound in every 
quarter, and may be cited as the finest ex- 
amples of intelligence, benevolence, disinter- 
estedness, impartiality, and candour. For who 
can know more of the work than the author ? 
who exercise a more encouraging spirit than 
the friend ? who exceed the publisher in 
purity ? who be more acute in the detection of 
errors than the rival ? or who bestow the rod 
upon offence with more cutting efficacy than 
the enemy? Thus, out of the five varieties, 
all the canons of just and sound criticism may 
surely be illustrated ; and it is edifying to us 
to observe how very generally they are ex- 
hibited, and how very thankfully they are 

accepted, especially when accompanied by a 

spice, or rather by a lump of self-praise, a 

touch of pseudo liberality, or an ex-cathedral 

asseveration of infallibility. All three in one 
article are irresistible. 

For ourselves, it is with sorrow we have to 
confess our incompetency to deal with this 
History. We have read and pondered over it 
for many an hour; we have noted parts, and 
reflected on the plan, execution, and scope of 
the whole; yet we cannot tell what truly to 
Say of it. Of learning there is no lack; of 
ability there isamply sufficient. But we do not 
feel satisfied with the work. It broaches a 
multitude of speculations upon points of the 
most vital interest to the Christian world ; it 

a multitede ef biographical. and: his- 


torical questions of equal importance; and it|our avowal, that we could not grapple with 
revolves on deductions, and doctrines, and its magnitude and importance. A sequel is 
creeds, differing in every degree, and, in some announced, which will be looked for with 
instances, wide as the poles asunder. Having impatience and anxiety; and heartily do we 
thus unsettled our minds, the pains taken|wish the author health and strength to finish 
to reconcile them to.the line of safety and it for the edification of the world. 


truth are not always convincing. We are not 
in medio tutissimi ; but, like the needle in the, 
compass, we veer and quiver round in every 
direction, and unlike the needle, we have no 
true north on which to fix at last our wavering’ 
vacillations. Our perturbed traverses have 
nowhere to rest: the coffin of Mahomet is; 
no more between heaven and earth than is 
our faith between the Sceptical and the Ca- 


A History of the Church. Translated from 
the German of the Rev. J. J. I. G. Dél- 
linger, D.D. Professor of Theology in the 
Royal University of Munich, by the Rev. 
Edward Cox, D.D. of St. Edmund’s College, 
Old Hall Green, Herts. Vol. I. 8vo. 
pp- 268. London, 1840. Dolman; Jones. 

Tuis volume comprehends a considerable por- 

tion of the early history of the church, and 





tholic. Mr. Milman seems to us to have at- may not inappropriately be read in connexion 
tempted, with calmness and impartiality, and with Mr. Milman'’s work. The schisms and 
without dogmatism and bigotry, to weigh the divisions which took place within the first two 
evidences pro and con in regard to the many centuries of Christianity, are described from 
essential topics embraced by his inquiry ; and Eusebius and other ancient writers, and the 
endeavoured to trace a middle course among publication is dedicated to “the Right Rev. 
the conflicting elements. That course we ‘Thomas Griffiths, D.D. Bishop of Olena, and 


consider to be impossible. Without going to Vicar Apostolic of the London District.” 
the extremes there can only be one right and : 
one wrong, one truth and one falsehood. We! re tie a ‘ 
cannot go near the German speculatists, and Southwold and its Vicinity, Ancient and Mo- 
doubt the identity and existence of the very) ern. By Robert Wake, M.R.C.S.L.  8vo. 
foundations of Christianity, and, at the same| pp- 420. 1840. Yarmouth, Skill; London, 
time, credit only so much of what is left as| Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
will constitute the orthodox believer. Sap one A PERson of the name of Mr. John Poole, 
miracle, and what becomes of the rest ? Afford some short while ago, published an account of 
natural explanations of what have been upheld the celebrated town of Little Pedlington, an- 
as Divine interpositions, and the fabric of cient and modern, but chiefly the latter, the 
revelation is overthrown. If certain of the’ idea of which we have no hesitation in declar. 
Evangelists be apocryphal, and certain of the ing must have been stolen from Mr. Wake. 
Apostles never lived; if gospels are of most! Uninformed people may fancy there is a possi- 
questionable origin and date; and if hitherto bility, as the history of Southwold has appeared 
respected and acknowledged facts are nothing |last, that Mr. Robert Wake may have stolen 
but ideal inventions, it is of no use trying to'the idea from Mr. John Poole; but if they re- 
sift out enough of the real and credible to flect on the well-known Paul Pry habits of the 
support the miraculous mission and works of latter, we think they will hardly hesitate in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In trimming the fixing where the eye ee exists. Is it pro- 
balance, therefore, we fear Mr. Milman has'bable, we would ask, that Wake would follow 
given up so much to one, and conceded so!in the wake of a Poole ? or is it not more like 
much to another, that neither Straussite nor that Poole would be wide-a-Wake to an exam- 
Evangelical will be satisfied with his labour; |ple of this sort? Our opinion is settled; and 
but, on the contrary, every sect, taking its own among the trumpery imitations so plentiful in 
particular view, will discover much whereon to|our day, we can detect none more disgraceful 
pride itself, and at the same time disagree with | than this. ' : ‘ 
the conscientious compromise of the reverend| There are, however, points in which the 
author. plagiarist has fallen far short of the original. 
Such being the sense we entertain of this|For example, we have in this volume a capital 
learned and sterling production as it is likely map of ‘ Southwold ; latitude, 52° 20’ north ; 
to effect polemics, it is our duty to offer the longitude, 1° 40’ east; drawn and engraved 
sincere tribute of our admiration to the spirit! expressly for Mr. Wake’s history of Southwold 
in which it is conceived, to the talent with and its vicinity,” the importance and interest 
which the investigations have been conducted, {attached to which are not to be doubted. Here 
and to the comprehensiveness and mass of|we see “the common” extending far away 
information, of the deepest value and interest, |towards the S.W.; “the corporation marshes” 
which distinguish it throughout. We have still further in the same direction, and leading 
delivered our sentiments frankly, yet with | to illimitable space; on the W.N.W. is “* Buss 
much diffidence, for we really feel what we|Creek,” kissing the Wangford Road; the 
have stated—our incompetency to decide the|‘‘open fields” (such as the polar navigators 
vexed questions so abundantly mooted ; and |never could discover) occupy the north ; ‘* fami- 
even were we disposed to reason upon them, we |risk Villa” is sweetly situated above “ South 
are perfectly aware that our little sheet pe aerd ar at House ;”” and the terrible “ Gun Hill 28 
no proper arena for such controversies. ‘That/enfilades the Yovely “ Marine Villa;” “ Mill 
Mr. Milman’s book will be a standard one in|and “ Meeting-house"’ Lanes run almost due 
English literature is certain, from its naturejeast and west; whilst the Swan and Crown 
and his fame ; and our dismissal of it with so| Inns face blandly to the south, The way to 
brief a notice in bt a proof of the sincerity of \'* the Brick Kila” i» acewrately laid down + 
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and “the Jetty Road,” and “‘ path to Walbers- 
wick,” bound * the Salt Marshes” in the most 
indisputable and satisf . “Camel's 
Lane” (quere, Campbell's ?), ‘the Station 
House,” the ‘ Subscription Library,” and 
“ Skilman’s Hill,” are so clearly mapped, that 
no mistake can arise concerning them ; and, in 
short, every locality of this wonderful place is 
indicated in a style to delight the geographer, 
and gratify even topographical minuteness. 

The author seems, indeed, in every respect 
to be properly and deeply sensible of the mo- 
mentous nature of his undertaking, and of the 
absolute necessity for treating it with profound 
devotedness, after unwearied research. 

*¢ You are aware (he says in his dedication 
to the mayor), you are aware that I have 
stopped at no exertion, nor spared any expeuse, 
to attain what was attainable; and which, 
although it be not all that is required, will be 
found, I trust, of sufficient importance to war- 
rant my hope that I have not laboured alto- 
gether in vain.” 

Assuredly not! On the contrary, we are 
almost tempted to give him credit for having 
done more than “all” that could be required ! 
Again, in the opening, still impressed with a 
sense of the magnitude of his task, Mr. Wake 
observes :— 

“© In undertaking the history of ancient and 
modern Southwold, we fee! ourselves committed 
to a task which is in no ordinary degree ardu- 
ous. The expectations of the public, with 
which the announcement of our purpose has 
been so largely and flatteringly greeted—the 
noble, learned, and highly distinguished names 
which have accordingly swelled our subscrip- 
tion list, and have honoured us with their 
encouraging patronage—and the deep sense of 
consequent responsibility under which we have 
not unwillingly pursued our researches and la- 
bours, have conspired to impose a tribute upon 
us, for the discharge of which we acknowledge 
our best exertions and all our resources to be 
but little competent. Of so high-minded a 
class, however, are the friends who have come 
forward to cheer and support us under our diffi- 
culties, that we can freely trust to their indul- 
gence, where any want of ability on our part 
may occasion such failure as too often results 
even to the sincerest wishes and efforts. The 
work before us involves a variety of subjects, 
and the order in which we propose to consider 
them may be here briefly submitted. The lo- 
calities and situation of our interesting town, 
with the advantages which it commands for 
sea-bathing and visitors, whether in quest of 
recreation .or health, will be taken as matter 
for this opening article. Our beautiful church 
—the foundation of which connects the history 
of Southwold with that of six centuries, and 
which is so striking an object as to challenge 
the admiration of all beholders—will naturally 
follow, and afford us the opportunity of noticing 
such other places of worship, and schools at- 
tached to them, as are in present operation. 
The corporate history of this ancient borough ; 
the memorable Sole Bay fight; the natural 
productions common to the place and its vicin- 
ity: such local incidents, chronologically ar- 
ranged, as seem deserving of record, will be 
respectively treated of. ‘he sea-deatroyed, but 
not-forgotten, celebrity and importance of Dun- 
wich, Covehithe, Easton Bavent, &c., whose 
close proximity to Southwold must attach ven- 
eration to it, if for their sakes only, will next 
engage our attention. And, having conducted 
our visitors h such rides and drives in 
the Hundred 6f Blything as are, locally and 
historically, deserving attention, —submitting, 





as we pass, brief notices of the several churches 
and the principal adjoining towns,—we shall 
sum up the whole by a compiled and connected 
view of such East Anglian associations as have 
combined, from remoter times, to commingle 
the records of our neighbourhood with most of 
the leading events of British history.” 

And still further a-field :— 

*¢ Other notices, besides those contained in 
the two preceding chapters, may be reasonably 
demanded of us for a more complete elucidation 
of the corporate history of Southwold. Among 
the additional notices deemed to be necessary to 
the object in hand, our readers (at least some 
whom we should shudder to disappoint) will 
naturally expect to find the names of such re- 
spected individuals as have successively served 
in the higher corporate offices. Some notice 
must likewise be taken of whatever records 
and documents may have been preserved in the 
corporation archives, from the rage of fire, or 
the wrecks of time, or maybap from less justifi- 
able wrongs which may. have been heretofore 
inflicted. ‘* The muse on foot’ (the ‘ musa 
pedestris’ of history), will further require of 
us, as we have the honour of treading in her 
slow-paced and well-measured footsteps, to per- 
ambulate the bounds to which the corporate 
jurisdiction extends its venerable appliances. 
And in the silent and contemplative mood 
which the solemnity of the procession must 
needs impose, we shall have ample time to 
recall to a memory, naturally treacherous, the 
recent provision which, in the shape of by- 
laws, the corporate wisdom hath made ‘ for the 
good rule and government of the borough ’ of 
Southwold. Our repugnance to grapple with 
the host of details so historically solid and 
panoplied, is not a little overborne by the 
courage reflected to us from the fact that they 
will contribute, each in its proper order, to the 
triumph which the historian achieves, when it 
eventually appears that the number of his diffi- 
culties has been outnumbered by his resources ; 
and when the difficulties themselves have be- 
come instrumental to his more successfully 
combining the past and the present together. 
With this hope, not rashly entertained, we 
proceed.” 

Well might the author shudder at the vast 
attempt ; for we are so frightened, as to be ab- 
solutely afraid to follow him. How poor, how 
little does the historian of Little Pedlington 
loom after this: a street ballad compared to an 
epic! But let us come to some of the interest- 
ing facts connected with the now never-to.be- 
forgotten Southwold :— 

“ The following extract from the treasurer’s 
cash-book, containing the town accounts, will 
shew that there is some land in the town held 
under the manor of Reydon. ‘In the Easter 
ending 1830, paid fine to Earl Stradbroke 
admission of four new feoffees to copyhold land, 
part of Woods-end Marsh, sixty-five pounds, 
twelve shillings, and sixpence.” The sum of 
one shilling and sixpence is yearly paid to Lord 
Stradbroke, as ‘ quit-rent Reydon manor.’ 
Query, whether this land held of the manor of 
Reydon was not a part of the manor, of which 
the monks of Bury held one moiety, and a 
fourth of the other moiety ?” 

The monks are all buried, and who can 
resolve this mighty question? It excites 
melancholy feelings : let us pass to the beau- 
tiful present :— 

* Picturesque scenery of the ‘ sea-washed ’ 
Southwold. The most pleasant point for en- 
joying, as well as observing them, is unquestion. 
ably * The Marine Parade.’ Along the entire 





range of it are delightful walks, and especially 


along St. Edmund’s Hill, the Gun Hill, and 
the Ladies’ Walk in front of the Marine Villa, 
onwards to the North Cliff. Here, whether on 
sand or sward, the lover of nature may saunter 
at will; aud when he feels disposed to sit, 
there are commodiously placed benches, where 
he can pursue his meditations as placidly as 
yon sweet ripple dances so lightly under the 
sunbeams. How extensive and beautiful is the 
view which now presents itself! The splendid 
grandeur of the German Ocean on the one side, 
with its ever-heaving bosom; its hundreds of 
vessels, moving in all directions, from the 
slight fishing-boat and single-masted skiff, to 
the gallant gun-ship and adventurous fo. 
reigner, forms a scene of admiration which is 
quite as untiring as it is refreshing and 
various. On the other hand, residence after 
residence presents itself—ivy-clad, or flower. 
fronted, or tree-embowered, as it may be—in 
fair and fantastic perspective. Neatly latticed 
windows, impending balconies, picturesque gar. 
den plots, closely shaven lawns, interspersed 
shrubs, distant plantation clumps, and gliding 
parties of fashionable company, afford at. 
tractions to the sea-side musings at Southwold 
which never fail to beguile listlessness, or to 
enchant the imagination, But the deep and 
dark blue ocean — oh, there is repose upon its 
vast expanse, and enjoyment in its unmeasured 
sublimity, which the pen cannot portray, and 
the tongue cannot enunciate.” 

What a fine image, the Bencher pursuing his 
placid meditations like a dancing ripple! There 
are subjects for twenty noble paintings in this 
one brief extract! and more anon, for Mr, 
Wake sssures us :— 

“ Without designing to be partial historians 
in this matter, and without the slightest am- 
bition to hold any place among the ranks of 
highly colouring painters, we freely declare our 
conviction that, to the casual visitor, the land. 
ward view of Southwold possesses a superiority 
over most other sea-coast and bathing quarters 
in England. One reason, which we may 
suggest, arises from the number of ornamental 
shrubberies, and verdant and flowery par- 
terres, and fruit-bearing trees, which are so 
happily cultivated even amongst the emulous 
lodging-houses.”” , 

The emulous lodging-houses “ is (as Ham- 
let’s gravedigger says) good ;* and we read on 
with delight of the localities of the distin- 
guished in literature, and glorious in arms :— 

“ The other prominent objects which it shall 
suffice us to specify here—and that for no other 
reason than that every stranger inquires about 
them—are the commanding appearance of the 
Rev. Henry Uhthoff’s residence, ‘ South Green 
House ;’ the stately proportions of ‘* Lenny 
House,’ lately purchased by the Rev. T. Sher- 
riffe, and now occupied by Mr. Skill, for 
library and reading-rooms ; ‘Jessamin-Lodge,’ 
with its neat portico, occupied by Lieutenant 
Ellis; and ‘ Tamarisk Villa,’ with its green- 
house, and verandah, and prettily embowered 
front, lately purchased from the venerable 
Archdeacon Philpot, by the author of the pre- 
sent history.” 

The succeeding remarks seem to be curious 
as connected with the notice of these eminent 
citizens of Southwold, for the author con- 
tinues :— 

“In venturing these cursory and imperfect 
notices, we may boldly appeal from them to the 
experience and good taste of any visitor, 
whether the want of vegetation can be charge- 
able to our Southwold residences.” 

Now we can see how this may apply to 





Green-House, Jessamin, and Tamarisk ; but 
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what the state of vegetation can have to do 
with Lenny House, the Rev. Mr. Uhthoff, the 
Rev. Mr. Sherriffe, Lieutenant Ellis, Arch- 
deacon Philpot, and Mr. Wake, is beyond the 
compass of our genius. The following valuable 
information, fortunately, is not :— 

“ The home consumption of malt, under the 
name of Crisp’s ale, is very considerable. This 
refreshing, if moderately used beverage, is 
universally admired for the purity and delicious 
flavour supposed to be imparted to it, not less by 
the unadulterated genuineness of its com- 
position, than by the intrinsic purity of the 
water which enters into it.” 

This interesting intelligence is followed by 
some statistical statements, which, we trust, 
will be brought under the notice, and into the 
published Transactions, of the Society in Lon- 
don. We have only room for a few examples 
of facts, from being made acquainted with 
which our readers, however, must derive great 
pleasure. 

On the Fair Days at Southwold (we mean 
the days on which fairs are held, and not days 
free from rain, of which the memory is now 
lost in England), ** Ballad Singers” pay for 
their ** standing,” ¢wopence ; ** Quack Doctors 
on horseback,” one shilling (other beggars on 
horseback not charged); ‘tables with lot- 
teries,”” fowrpence; **Quack Doctors” (on 
foot), sixpence ; and among the ‘ gaol fees,” 
we find that “ all other troubles are to be paid 
REasONABLY——0.0.” !! 

Bathing, of course, demands the grave atten- 

tion of the author, and he says, ** The Bath. 
rooms must not be forgotten in a notice like 
this For assuredly there must remain a re- 
freshing recollection of them in the minds of 
all, by whom use has been at any time made 
of their invigorating ‘accommodation.” But 
the sea-dip is of yet mightier import, and is 
not to be taken up in a light rippling manner. 
No, “ The discussion in the ¢ History of South- 
wold,’ of points so scientifically obscurated 
from the eye of the general reader, would be 
a sacrifice which, however desirable on other 
occasions, the historian cannot consent to make 
to ‘the Faculty.’ For us it may be enough to 
say, that the chief efficacy and benefit to be 
derived from the bath—as indeed from all other 
inventions which a benign Providence has 
placed within the compass of man’s wants and 
weaknesses—will be found to be inseparable 
from a judicious, and well-timed, and moderate 
use of it.” It is, we confess, the first time we 
ever heard that Providence invented the bath 
or plunge into the sea; but, however this 
may be, we have the authority of Mr. Wake 
for stating that—‘* All the ends for which this 
talutary application has been successfully em- 
ployed, will be served by a single act of immer- 
sion. 
_ The reflections on Southwold Church are 
inimitably fine; and the style striking, alike 
for its simplicity and grandeur. ‘+ The conse- 
cration of science,” says the author, ‘* may pass 
from the bar of religious criticism without being 
visited with the anathemas of unmitigated con- 
demnation. The nobler arts of long-matured 
refinement can scarcely be thought, even in 
the estimation of the most sober-minded, as 
inapplicable and out of place in edifices which 
have been separated, under the influence of 
heart-retining christianity, to the worship of 
the most glorious as well as the most gracious 
of beings.” 

Contrast this serious and affecting language, 
89 suitable to the subject, with the light and 
playful manner in which Mr, Wake treats of 
mere secular and worldly themes. For instance, 


walking the municipal boundaries :—‘ The 
august ceremony of thus officially defining the 
locality over which the Southwold corporation 
have so long and peaceably extended their juris- 
diction, was performed consistently with a very 

. * The pro- 
the council-chamber about noon. 
° Walked at the back of the 
beach for about twenty yards to the south- 
west of the pier, near to a house built by 
Colonel Barne, of Dunwich, on a place called 
Ferry Knowl; and then turning at a right- 
angle, passed over a pool of water, occasioned 
by the overflowing of the tide, by means of a 
boat launched for the purpose, and thus to the 
bank of the river, near the cut recently made 
by the commissioners of the harbour, which 
runs towards the Dunwich Creek ; and there 
again taking to the barges, proceeded up the 
river Blyth, keeping as near to the south-west 
bank as the water would permit, and landed 
on the north-west of Black-shore Quay, where 
a very numerous party of men, women, and 
children, were regaled with a barrel of strong 
ale [Crisps!] and plum buns.” After some 
hearty cheering, &c. ** The procession conti- 
nued its route, and passed through the arch of 
the bridge thrown across the creek at the en- 
trance of the borough, and were cheered by the 
persons there assembled to witness the scene ; 
and thus the party proceeded till it arrived at 
the end of the creek nearest the sea, where the 
mayor and corporation disembarked and walked 
to the boundary-post, which stands on the 
beach, and in a direct line, bearing upon the 
steeple of Blythburgh Church. Against the 
boundary-post, the somewhat ridiculous, but 
very guiltless, operation of bumping was per- 
formed upon the mayor and his clerk, and the 
greater portion of the body corporate present. 
The ceremony is performed by men seizing 
upon one of the party, nolens volens, who is 
lifted off the ground, and after a preparatory 
swing or two, to give a due momentum, the 
unlucky wight is brought in contact with the 
post ‘a posteriori.’ This exhibition, though 
harmless enough, some thought would have 
been better observed ‘in the breach (rather 
than on) the performance.’ But the party 
were told they must submit, as our forefathers 
had done so before us, by whom it was deemed 
the best manner of impressing the terminal fact 
upon the memories of the rising generation.’”’ 

Oh, wisdom of our ancestors, still perpetuated 
by the magnates and commonality of illustrious 
Southwold! Let other corporations enjoy their 
bumper toasts on holydays; but let the glory 
of bumper posts be thine alone. May thy 
mayor, after the * guiltless” ceremony, choose 
and enjoy the easiest chair; thy corporators be 
softly seated; thy clerk anointed as well as 
appointed; and thy rising generation be more 
solemnly impressed with terminal facts, than the 
youth in any other portion of Great Britain ! 
Such is our prayer; and when next the pre- 
cious feat is performed, 

«* May we be there to see.” 

Sure we are, that the result of so instructive a 
compact by contact must be the due observance 
of all their duties on the parts of the initiated, 
without the slightest breach of contract ; that 
the post must ever be venerated by the alder- 
men, councilfors, clerk, burgesses, and ser- 
jeants-at-mace, and be an object of pious wor- 
ship to the right worshipful the mayor. 

Our author is quite equal upon natural his- 
tory to the other divisions of his everlasting 
labours. The extraordinary animals which roam 
the country are scientifically described; but 
we must Jet an extract speak for the rest ;== 


; ancient usage, 
leession left 
. * 








“The natural history of Southwold is for 
the most part the natural history of the county, 
and is to be found in various books already 
written. The natural history of Southwold 
itself is perhaps sufficiently distinct to be some- 
what interesting, and that, therefore, we shall 
principally touch upon. Of quadrupeds, ex- 
clusive of domestic animals, the local history is 
brief. The common hare (/epus timidus), 
which, before the introduction of the new game. 
laws, was abundant in the neighbouring parishes, 
has sometimes been found in the marshes at 
Southwold ; and we have a tradition of one 
regularly swimming over the river from Rey- 
don, to enjoy the security of a seat upon the 
common. The rabbit (lepus cuniculus) is 
somewhat numerous with us, having occasion- 
ally the protection of the town-council, by 
whom a portion of the corporation land has 
been sometimes appropriated to the nuisance of 
a warren, to the exclusion of more useful oc- 
cupiers: an annual rent of some 5/. or 10/. ap- 
pears, however, to have been the temptation. 
The hedge-hog (erinaceas Europeus), the com- 
mon rat (mus rattus), the blackwater rat (mus 
amphibius), the field-mouse (mus sylvaticus), 
and the common mouse (mus musculus), nearly 
complete the catalogue : the foumart, or polecat 
(mustela putorius), in local dialect termed a 
* lobster ;’ and the weasel (mustela vulgaris), 
in the same dialect called a ‘ mouse-hunt,’ have, 
however, been known ‘to vex’ the rabbits: and 
it is presumed that the mole (¢alpa Europea) 
must have had its domicile in the borough, as 
a mole-catcher was regularly retained by the 
old corporation, whose accounts shew the pay- 
ment (for half a century) of an annual stipend 
of one guinea for his services.” 

The hare, rabbit, hedge-hog, rats, mice (** such 
small deer’’), and more rare polecats and wea- 
sels, are the Southwoldian fere nature ; and it 
is lamentable to think, that from a place so 
attached to antiquities, the mole (¢alpa Euro- 
pea) should have vanished. The confounded 
Reform Act must have put their “boroughs” 
into schedule A. In ornithology, Southwold is 
equally prolific and extraordinary :— 

“The blackbird (turdus merula), and the 
mavis (‘urdus musicus), have been frequently 
known to nest in the precincts of the parson- 
age, whose majestic elms, some few years since, 
afforded a cradle to the rook (corvus frugilegus), 
which a more artificial taste in music has ba- 
nished to the wood at Reydon : it still, however, 
occasionally appears amongst us, tempted, per- 
haps, by the larve of the shard-borne beetle of 
Shakspere (scarabeus stercorarius), which 
abounds and undergoes its various transforma- 
tions on our uplands: tempting also the starl- 
ing (sturnus vulgaris), which is sufficiently 
social to build in the roofs of our houses, flock. 
ing with others in autumn on our common, 
attended by the jackdaw (corvus monedula), 
and the hooded crow (corvus cornix), a visitor 
from the western isles of Scotland, or more pro- 
bably from more northern countries, from 
whence it follows the woodcock. Besides the 
song-birds already mentioned, we may note our 
familiar friend the redbreast (motacilla rube- 
cula), and the hermitess, as Wordsworth calls 
it; the wren (motacilla troglodytes), the hedge- 
sparrow, or shuffle-wing (accentor modularis), 
‘the muse’s gayest pet,’ the goldfinch ( fringilla 
carduelis), and that innocent and stupid bird, 
the yellow hammer (emberiza citrinella), as 
somewhat rare amongst us; but the sky-lark 
(alauda arvensis), the tit-lark (alauda pra- 
tensis), and the linnet (fringilla linota), are 
numerous,’* 

But even with the most charming of works 
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we must come to an end; and, grateful as we 
feel to the writer, we cannot imagine a prefer- 
able way of shewing it, than by concluding 
with a sample of the expressions of gratitude 
with which he rewards those who have enabled 
him to erect this literary monumentum ere 
perennius :— 

‘For the much-admired delineation of the 
maps in this work, and whose execution and 
beauty will speak for themselves, we are in- 
debted to the well-known accuracy as a land- 
surveyor, and to the kind good offices as-a 
neighbour, of J. G. Lenny, Esq. William 
Bardwell, Esq. the eminent architect, and, we 
have the pleasure of adding, a native of South- 
wold, has doubly obliged us :—tirst, by an ex- 
quisite drawing of our church ; and secondly, 
by an accurate professional description of it, 
which, although with much labour and pains, 


where they were obliged to diverge to Esqui- 
pulas to avoid the hostile Indians, who beset 
the direct road, and plundered and murdered 
all (especially foreigners) who fell into their 
hands. At Esquipulas the same peril existed, 
and a further divergence to St. Salvador was 
necessary. From St. Salvador to Sonsonate 
one officer was a sufficient protection ; but from 
Sonsonate an escort of about fifty men was 
required to secure safety to Guatemala. The 
writer remained there nine days, and returned 
by a different route to Izabal, where he reim- 
barked for the United States. 

Before noticing any of the incidents of this 
journey, we will afford our readers a general 
idea of the country called Central America. 

It **extends from the eighth to the eighteenth 
degree of north latitude, and is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and the Bay of Honduras; 





we were happy to embody in our architectural | 
notice of that justly admired edifice. And) 
here, for the benefit of such persons as may | 
have occasion to consult that gentleman pro-| 
fessionally, we subjoin his address, which is| 
No. 11 Park Street, Westminster ;—and also | 
an extract, in reference to him, taken from the 
* Encyclopedia of Architecture,’ as follows | 
* The author of that ancient work on ‘ Temples, | 


on the east by the Caribbean Sea and Veragua ; 
and on the west and south by the Pacific Ocean. 
It may be considered as a great isthmus separ- 
ating the Atlantic from the Pacific, and con- 
necting the two grand divisions of Spanish 
America, This isthmus presents a coast line 
of nearly a thousand miles on either side. Its 
breadth from sea to sea in no place exceeds 
four hundred miles, and at the narrowest point 


Ancient and Modern,’ has distinguished him-|is scarcely one hundred. The situation of this 
self by the cottages erected for ‘ The Labourers’ | country is peculiarly favourable for commercial 


Friend Society,’ at Blackheath.” Mr. Bard. 
well’s example, we regret to state, has not been 
followed in England as generally as might have 
been anticipated. Notwithstanding, cottages 
from his models have been erected (as we are | 
credibly informed), even in our antipodes, and | 
in numerous places of our British and Ameri- 
can settlements. But our principal debt, as it 
merely remains for us to notice, has been, not 
unwillingly, although insolvently, contracted to 
the great erudition and well-applied literary 
abilities of the Rev. William Graham Cole, 
incumbent of the parish of Walpole. The 
versatile help afforded us by our intimate, and 
kind-hearted, and endeared friend—help, as 
large and indispensable to us, as it has been 
self-denying and disinterested on his part, can- 
not here be acknowledged to an extent, either 
compatible with the delicacy of our friend’s 
mind, or of our own feelings on this subject. 
The mention of his name, however, affords us 
the further gratification of mentioning a highly 
commended work, which has recently issued | 
from his talented pen. We allude to ‘ Church, 
Pastors, Patrons; or, the Establishment as 
God designed it.’ 12mo. cloth, pp. 260, price 
4s. 6d. and published by Nisbett, Berners 
Street.” 

Go, Mr. John Poole, of Little Pedlington, 
and hide your diminished head, whilst we 
re-echo the praise of one who thus could ** Wake 
the living lyre.” 





Narrative of a Journey to Guatemala, in Cen- 
tral America, in 1838. By G. W. Mont- 


gomery. 8vo. pp. 195. New York and 

London, 1839. Wiley and Putman. 
DEsPATCHED on a mission from Washington 
to Guatemala, the author has given us a plain 
journal of his route, which describes the face 
of the country from day to day, and contains a 
few particulars which appear to be well worth 
the better acquaintance of the public, including 
in that wide word—England, America, France, 
Spain, and Holland. Mr. Montgomery’s course 
may be briefly traced. He sailed from New 
York, touched at Havana, proceeded to ‘Trux- 
illo, thence to Balize, embarked in an English 
Jamded at Izabal. From Izaba} 


intercourse with every other part of the world. 
On the south-western side its shores are washed 
by the Pacific; and the whole of the northern 
border lies open to the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Both the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts are indented with numerous bays and 
harbours, of which the principal is the Bay of 
Honduras, in the latter sea, comprising the 
ports of Truxillo, Izabal, and Omoa, and com. 
municating with the interior by means of a 
river which leads up to the lake called Golfo 
Dulce, already described. In the same bay is 
situated the port of St. Thomas, of which men- 
tion has also been made in another part of this 
narrative. On the Pacific shore is the Bay of 
Conchagua, and the ports of Ia Union, Realejo, 
Sonsonate, and Istapa; of which the latter is 
the nearest to Guatemala, but is only a road- 
stead, and by no means safe, owing to the 
heavy swell constantly rolling in from the 
ocean. The most considerable of the Central 
American islands are Bonaca and Ruatan, in 
the Bay of Honduras; the archipelago of Chi- 
riqui, in the Carribean Sea; and the islands 
in the Bay of Conchagua, in the south. The 
principal rivers are the Usumasinta, which falls 
into the Bay of Campeachy; the Polochie, 
which discharges itself into the Golfo Dulce; 
the Balize, the Hondo, and the Motagua, also 
called the Gualan, which flow into the Bay of 
Honduras; the Pasa, Lempa, and Esclavos, 
which contribute to the Pacific. These rivers 
are navigable for many miles into the interior. 
There are others of less note, which are not 
navigable. The country also abounds in warm 
and medicinal springs. The lakes most de- 
serving of notice are those called Golfo Dulce, 
or Great Fresh-water Lake of Izabal and 
Amatitan, and especially the great Lake of 
Nicaragua, which is connected with that of 
Leon.” 

This geographical view brings the American 
agent to speak of a subject of very great inter- 
est to the political and commercial world, which, 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, was brought for- 
ward in the Literary Gazette, and which has 
more recently attracted attention through the 
writings and exertions of Ms. Scarlett (see 
Lilerary Gazette, No. 1099): we allude to a 








| plan for joining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 


—- 

by a communication across the Isthmus of Pa. 
nama. Upon this great desideratum Mr. M. 
offers some important remarks. He says:— 
¢ “© The Lake of Nicaragua is situated in the 
province of that name, at a distance of about a 
hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean, with 
which it communicates by the river St. Juan: 
This river is now considered the most advan. 
tageous and most practicable point for establish. 
ing a connexion between the two oceans, It 
is believed to be navigable for vessels of three 
or four feet draft from its port to the lake; 
and for vessels of twice that depth, as far as the 
point where the falls commence, which are the 
great difficulty to be surmounted. ‘The sur. 
face of the lake, according to the statement of 
a Spanish engineer who executed a survey in 
1781, is forty-six feet above the level of the 
Pacific; its depth, about fifteen fathoms. The 
distance from that sea to the south-western 
extremity of the Lake of Leon, which commu- 
nicates, as before stated, with that of Nicaragua, 
is, by the report of the said engineer, fifteen 
geographical miles, and intervening land is said 
to be sufficiently level to admit of the opening 
of a canal that should unite those lakes with 
the Pacific. Should the grand work of uniting 
the waters of the two oceans be undertaken 
and accomplished, a revolution would be caused 
in the commercial world, attended with re. 
sults in the highest degree beneficial to the 
inhabitants of both hemispheres. This part 
of the continent would become the great 
thoroughfare of nations; and Central Ame. 
rica would at once rise to an importance, 
both commercial and political, which otherwise 
she never can attain. Proposals for opening 
this communication were made by a company 
of English merchants in 1824. The following 
year similar proposals..were made by some 
merchants of the United States. But in 
neither case does it appear that any specific 
attention was given to the subject by the 
government of the country. Subsequently, a 
proposition to the same effect was made by the 
Dutch, which was admitted, and the King of 
the Netherlands was to be stockholder to the 
amount of one half of the capital that might be 
invested. But, from whatever cause, this plan 
also fell through, and matters remain in the 
same state as before. It seems singular that a 
subject so peculiarly interesting to the United 
States should not have attracted more atten- 
tion in ourcountry. The enterprise, however, 
could only be successfully undertaken under 
the auspices of the government, and with the 
sanction of Congress. Were the subject properly 
recommended to the consideration of the na- 
tional legislature, its importance could hardly 
fail of being perceived and duly appreciated ; 
and the result, whatever it might be, could not 
but reflect credit on the administration. There 
is also reason to believe, that any steps that 
our diplomatic agent in Guatemala might be 
instructed to take towards a negotiation with 
the Central American government on this sub- 
ject, would be met by that government with 
alacrity. There exists on the part of the 
people and authorities of that country a decided 
predilection for Americans, and for every thing 
that is American. They imitate the institu- 
tions, the laws, the policy, of the United States, 
and look up to this country as their great polit- 
ical model. They at one time solicited to be 
admitted into the Union as a new State in our 
Republic. While France and England are 
trying in vain to effect a treaty with their 
government, the United States have renewed, 
or are on the point of renewing, one that 7» 

ed several years since. Thos, 6] 
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thing seems to favour and facilitate the accom- 
plishment of an enterprise, which, besides 
enhancing in no slight degree the national 
glory of the United States, would be productive 
of the greatest commercial advantages to its 
citizens. That some difficulties exist towards 
realising this object cannot be denied. One is 
the disturbed state of Central America at the 
present moment, and the civil commotions to 
which it is subject at all times. Another 
would be to obtain a grant of land on each side 
of the river St. Juan, with the sovereignty of 
the country ceded, without which a sufficient 
security would not be afforded to the persons 
and properties of our citizens who might 
establish themselves there. But these diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable; and even 
should they prove so, the attempt to remove 
them would be itself a glory, and the want of 
success an honourable failure.” 

On reading this we exclaimed, What has 
become of the proposal to form an English 
Company, about which so much was heard 
about three years ago?! Has it, like many 
other excellent projects, been swamped by indif- 
ference, or all its national advantages overborne 
by the vague notion, that it might resemble 
some of the bubble companies so rife at the 
time? If so, it is to be hoped that those who 
can promote its success will bestow the needful 
pains on investigating its practicability and 
prospects, and not lose to Great Britain the 
mighty benefits that must accrue from its 
adoption and execution. 

We now resume Mr. Montgomery’s track, 
and che first halt we have to make is at Esqui- 
pulas, where there is a famous miracle shrine, 
of which we are told the following story :— 

_ ©The curate, an amiable and sensible man, 
and somewhat of a scholar, was a firm believer 


in the miracles attributed to the image just 


described. He seemed anxious to impress me 
with the same belief, and tried every argument 
that he thought calculated to remove my 
incredulity. At length he pressed me so hard, 
that I was fain to resort to a stratagem in 
order to escape from the toils he was spreading 
round me. I declared to him that if the Sefior 
de Esquipulas would work a miracle in my 
behalf between that day and the next, and 
enable me to proceed to Guatemala direct and 
without risk, I would believe him. The reader 
will be surprised to learn what follows. On 
getting up the next morning, and as I was 
leaving my chamber, the first person I met was 
the curate. He had been lying in wait for 
me; there was an arch smile on his counte- 
nance; he saluted we with the usual buenos 
dias, and expressed himself with the following 
words, ‘Did you not ask for a miracle? and 
did you not require that it should be a safe 
and direct conveyance to Guatemala? Well, 
sir, your conditions have been fulfilled. I have 
just learned the arrival, in this town, of a 
convoy of mules, laden with tobacco, which, 
48 soon as a party of soldiers appointed by the 
government to escort them shall arrive, will 
proceed to the capital direct. Could you desire 
a better opportunity ? Will you now believe ?” 
I confess that the statement of the curate 
struck me with surprise. I affected to believe 
that he was jesting, but he soon compelled me 








month. This being the case, I told the curate 
that it would not do, and that the miracle was 
no miracle after all.” 

OF a far different character, and deeply dis- 
graceful to any religion, is another relation 
which we find elsewhere at Taltique, an In- 
dian village, the inhabitants of which are 
described as being very superstitious—no 
wonder with such instructors ! 

“The curate (we are told) was an in- 
telligent man withal, and full of information 
and anecdote. His illustrations of the Indian 
character were highly interesting, and his 
remarks on the propensity of that people to 
idolatry, both sensible and amusing. With 
reference to this subject, he related to us the 
following among other anecdotes. One of his 
predecessors in the curacy had detected his 
parishioners in the adoration of a god of their 
own. ‘This was no other than an old Indian, 
whom they had dressed up in a particular way, 
and installed in a hut, where they went to 
worship him, offering him the fruits of their 
industry as a tribute, and performing in his 
presence certain religious rites, according to 
their ancient practice. His godship, who had 
no manner of work to do, and was regaled with 
all the good things that the village afforded, 
found this a sufficiently pleasant mode of life, 
and willingly sustained the character he had 
been made to assume. But such impious pro- 
ceedings the curate was determined not to 
suffer. He remonstrated with his flock, and 
admonished them both in public and in private, 
but all to no purpose: he was listened to by no 
one; he threatened, and was threatened in 
turn. He now adopted another course, and, 
affecting to approve the conduct of his parish- 
ioners, humoured them in the mad whim they 
had been seized with. It was that time of the 
year called Passion Week, when certain cere- 
monies are performed in commemoration of the 
sufferings of our Saviour on the cross. The 
curate proposed that the passion and death of 
Christ should be represented by the Indian 
deity in person ; that he should have a crown 
of thorns put on his head, and be whipped and 
crucified. ‘ After he is dead and buried,’ said 
the curate, ‘ he, of course, will rise again, and 
then we will all believe in him.’ The Indians 
were delighted with the idea, and, in their 
simplicity, determined to proceed according to 
the suggestions of their pastor. ‘The old In- 
dian was brought forth, and, nolens volens, was 
decorated with the thorny crown; he then 
received an awful flagellation, and, finally, in 
spite of his entreaties to be exempted from so 
great and unmerited a distinction, was actually 
crucified. As soon as the poor Indian was 
fairly dead, they took him down, and carried 
him to the village church ; where, having laid 
him out, they watched him, and waited with 
intense interest for the third day, when he was 
to return to life. But before that day arrived, 
the body exhibited such symptoms of disso- 
lution, and began to be so offensive, that the 
Indians already entertained doubts of the legiti- 
macy of their god. They held out, however, 
till the expiration of the third, when, finding 
that there was to be no resurrection, they 
dragged the body out of the church, and threw 
it on a dunghill. From that time forward, 


to admit the truth of his assertion. On inquir-| they submitted with exemplary docility to the 
ing, however, into the particulars of the case, | directions of their spiritual guide.” 


I learned that eight days, at least, would elapse 


From this monstrous anecdote we turn to a 


before the arrival of the escort; that the rate natural phenomenon, which, though terrible, 
of travelling of the convoy would never exceed has none of the horrors of the human act. Be- 


eight or nine miles a-day; that they encamped 
mn the open fields; and that to get to Guate- 
mala in this way would be the business of a 


tween St. Salvador and Sonsonate— 
“A deep rumbling noise was heard, like 
distant thunder. It was occasioned by the 





eruptions of the volcano of Isalco, from which 
we were only a few miles distant. A little 
further on, having ascended an eminence, we 
came in full view of the volcano, and could see 
the smoke bursting in a thick column from the 
crater. The scoria and ashes emitted by the 
eruption fell in a shower round the mountain ; 
and a stream of lava, though not then visible 
to the eye, could be traced by a line of smoke 
reaching from the crater to the base of the 
volcano. We approached within a mile of the 
base of this burning mountain, where the 
ground was covered with pumice stones and 
fragments of solid lava. It was a volcano of 
recent formation; its commencement dating 
not more than fifty years back. It broke out 
from the top of a hill of no great elevation ; 
but the quantity of stones and lava emitted by 
it since its first eruption have already formed 
a respectable mountain. The peculiarity of 
this volcano is, that the eruptions are almost 
continual ; so that if not exhausted by constant 
performance, it will become in time one of the 
most remarkable in the country. During one 
of its fiercest eruptions, a stream of lava so 
copious was emitted, that it reached within a 
hundred yards of the village of Isalco, situated 
about three miles from the base of the volcano, 
laying waste a large tract of cultivated land, 
and dooming a fertile soil to perpetual ste- 
rility.” 

A little further on we are reminded of the 
Geysers of Iceland. At Aguachapa, 

“ An opportunity was afforded for visiting 
the volcanic phenomena in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. A party was accordingly 
formed, and we proceeded on horseback to a 
low, barren plain, where we saw the boiling 
lakes that I have alluded to above, when speak- 
ing of the apertures in the ground emitting a 
dense vapour. Of these lakes, or ponds, there 
are several; and they occupy a considerable 
tract of land. The largest is about a hundred 
yards in circumference. In this, as in all the 
others, the water, which was extremely turbid, 
and of a light brown colour, was boiling fu- 
riously, and rising in bubbles three or four feet 
high. The steam ascended in a dense white 
cloud, and spread for a considerable distance 
round. As I stood for some time on the bank of 
this natural caldron, gazing with awe upon 
its tremendous vortex, the heat was so great 
on the surface of the ground, near the borders of 
the lakes, that had our feet not been protected 
by thick shoes, it could not have been endured. 
On thrusting a knife into the ground, the 
blade, when drawn out, after a few seconds, 
was so hot as to burn the fingers. Our horses, 
which, according to the custom of the country, 
were not shod, exhibited such symptoms of 
uneasiness, owing to the state of the ground 
beneath them, or in consequence of the strong 
smell of the steam, that it was found necessary 
to leave them tied at some distance from the 
scene. In some places a little column of smoke 
issued fiercely from a hole in the ground, while 
in others, the water, in a boiling state, gushed 
out like a fountain. The ebullitions of these 
lakes, or springs, have formed, on the borders 
of them, a deposit of the finest clay, and of 
every variety of colours. But it does not ap- 
pear that the natives have profited by the faci- 
lity thus afforded them for the manufacture of 
pottery. And although. nothing would be 
more easy than to establish there the finest 
mineral baths in the world, this object has 
never occupied their attention.” 

With an extract, relating to the animals, 
&c. found in this part of the earth, we shall 
conclude our selections :=. 
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* The otter and the manati are to be found 
in the rivers, which also abound with alliga- 
tors. The latter are sometimes very large and 
dangerous. Concerning these animals, a curi- 
ous circumstance was related to me, for the 
truth of which, however, I cannot vouch. The 
wound produced by the bite of the alligator 
very soon fills with worms, and becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to cure. But if when a 
person is bitten, he immediately washes the 
wound in the water of the stream frequented 
by that animal, no worms appear, and a cure is 
easily effected. Of snakes, lizards, and other 
reptiles, there is a great variety and abund- 
ance. The most dangerous are the rattlesnake, 
and another species called the tamagazo; but 
particularly the latter, which is so venomous, 
that its bite occasions instant death. Happily, 
there exists an infallible antidote to the venom 
of these reptiles in a plant called ef guaco, the 
leaves or roots of which, pounded and applied to 
the wound, or used internally by chewing them, 
and swallowing the juice, very rarely fail to 
effect a cure, This plant is also worn round 
the legs or ankles by persons in the woods, to 
prevent the bite of a snake. It is always to be 
found near places frequented by venomous 
animals. Its effect on them is believed to be 
narcotic and soothing—a sort of intoxication 
which disarms them of their malignity. I was 
told by a merchant at Izabal, that having 
allowed the guaco to grow up in his garden, 
the place in a short time was infested by snakes ; 
but that on rooting up the plant, and clearing 
his garden of it, these unwelcome visitors dis- 
appeared. It is believed that the guaco might 
prove an excellent remedy against the cholera, 
as also in cases of hydrophobia; but it does 
not appear that the experiment has yet been 
made. The mica is another snake, the reputed 
peculiarity of which is that it does not bite, 
but lashes with its tail, which it uses like a 
whip. In doing this, the mica fixes its head 
in the ground, and exerts itself so effectually 
as to flog an enemy to death. I do not vouch 
for the truth of this marvellous story. The boa 
is also found in some parts of Central America. 
The armadillo and the iguana are common, 
and are said to be excellent eating. Scorpions 
and centipedes are also numerous, and the more 
troublesome, as they infest the dwellings of the 
inhabitants. The birds of Central America are 
deservedly celebrated for their great variety, 
and the extraordinary beauty of their plumage. 
Among the most conspicuous, is the quesal, or 
Trogon resplendens, which is to be found only 
in the wild and remote regions of Central 
America and the south of Mexico. Those fre- 
quenting the forests of Quesaltenango, from 
which they derive their name, are much the 
finest. This bird is of the shape and size of a 
pigeon. Its plumage is of a metallie golden 
green, except that of the wings, which is spotted 
with a brilliant red and black. The head is 
adorned with a soft silky crest of short barred 
feathers, of a beautiful green. But the distin- 
guishing feature of this bird, and that which 
constitutes its peculiarity and beauty, is the 
plumage of its tail, which consists of three or 
four loose wavy feathers of a rich green, pow- 
dered with gold. These feathers are barred, 
and about three feet long. They used to be 
worn by the aborigines of America as orna- 
ments for the head. In brilliancy of plumage, 
and in symmetry of form, this bird—even set- 
ting aside the grace and beauty of its pendent 
plumage —is unrivalled among the feather 
tribe. When deprived of the ornament of its 
tail, the quesal seems sensible of the injury: it 
si¢kens and dies. Such is the importance it 





attaches to this part of its gorgeous dress, that 
the nest it makes is provided with two aper- 
tures, one for egress, the other for regress, in 
order to avoid the necessity of turning, by 
which the feathers of its tail might be broken 
or disordered. For the same reason it seldom 
makes a short or sudden turn. ‘The Indians 
held it sacred, and used to say that the Creator, 
when he formed the world, assumed the form 
of a quesal.”” 

How the guaco can be an infallible cure for 
the bite of a serpent which ‘ occasions instant 
death,” our author does not say: the latter is 
only a mode of expression, we must suppose, 
for ‘very quickly.” We have only to add, 
that great hospitality is a striking merit of the 
people; that great diversity of hill and dale, 
and rivers, and other picturesque features, 
mark the external face of the country; and 
that Mr. Montgomery’s expedition occupied 
him about a month from New York to Izabal, 
twenty-eight days from Izabal to Guatemala, 
and in all five months between his departure 
and return to Washington. 





12mo. pp. 544. 

and Otley. 

Ir is with great pleasure we see commenced an 
edition of the works of Sir Edward Bulwer ; 
and our gratification is increased by the cir- 
cumstance of their adopting a succinct form, 
being at once extremely neat and extremely 
cheap. Popular as they have deservedly been, 
both at home and abroad, they will thus obtain 
a wider circulation in their native land, and we 
shall no longer suffer the reproach of knowing 
that in America, and all over the continent ‘of 
Europe, a writer of his distinguished genius is 
more universally read and more highly prized 
than in the country adorned by his talents. In 
France, Germany, and the United States, it is 
true, there is no envy to carp at these eloquent 
productions, no party feelings to mark their 
author as an object for the shafts of satire and 
malignity. There he has fair play; and 
there admiration keeps pace with his de- 
serts. The value of his works is appreciated, 
and all those fine delineations of humanity,— 
the unravelling of the mysteries of our natures, 
the powerful and pathetic descriptions of life, 
in its tangles of distress and misery,—the philo- 
sophy of man and the complication of events,— 
all the splendid and interesting qualities with 
which Bulwer has enriched the world of ima- 
gination and fiction—teaching truth—are esti- 
mated at their real worth, and he takes his 
rank with the foremost and most honoured 
names in the literature of our age. 

Such, too, is his destiny here; and when the 
clouds of the present shall have been dispersed 
by time, we shall find these volumes in every 
hand, the favourites of a delighted people. It 
is for these reasons that we so entirely approve 
of their issue in this shape; for the more they 
are read the higher will the reputation of their 
author rise, and the sooner will full justice be 
done to his noble efforts. 

Of Rienzi we need not repeat our praise. 
A frontispiece by Maclise, and a vignette by 
Creswick, are worthy of ‘the tale; and the 
whole a bright and welcome appearance in 
English letters. 


London, 1840. Saunders 








A Memoir of the Political Life of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke ; with Extracts from 
his Writings. By George Croly, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1840. Edinburgh, Blackwoods ; 
London, Cadell. 

Meant, under ‘the circumstances of the 


Works of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart.: Riensi.: 





anxious period in which we live,’ to form an 
anti-revolutionary Manuat of the wisdom of 
the wisest of men, these memoirs originally 
appeared periodically in that sturdy anti- 
revolutionary magazine which flourishes under 
the crutch of Old Ebony. There so general a 
circulation was secured, that any extracts in 
our page would only be dull repetition to be 
skipped by our readers; and, as we have no 
wish to occupy it in such a manner, even by 
the eloquent writing of Dr. Croly, we shail 
dismiss the publication with a few lines, by way 
of example, from his preface :— 

** ‘The rank of Burke, as a writer of consum. 
mate eloquence, had been decided from the 
beginning of his career; the progress of the 
Revolution placed him in equal eminence as a 
statesman ; and every year since has added to 
his renown as a prophet. While the works of 
this admirable mind are left to us, the country 
is in possession of a storehouse of political 
wisdom, from which she cannot supply herself 
too largely, or too often; she has a great 
Oracle, to whose responses she cannot trust 
with a too-solemn reliance; for the peculiar 
and pre-eminent character of Burke’s genius 
was its love of reality. With the most pal- 
pable powers for reaching the loftiest heights 
of speculation, he is the least abstract of all 
speculators. With the poetic faney which 
so strongly tempts its possessor to spurn the 
ground, 

* Among the colours of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds,’ 
and with an opulence of language that, like the 
tissues thrown on the road of an Oriental 
prince, covered the wild and the thorny before 
him with richness and beauty, he never suffers 
himself to forget the value of things. The 
application of reason to the purposes of life ; the 
study of the sources of moral strength ; the in- 
quiry into that true ‘ wealth of nations,’ which 
makes men safer from the shocks of society, 
are his perpetual object. He pours his river 
through the moral landscape, not to astonish 
by its rapidity and volume, or delight by its 
picturesque windings, but to carry fertility on 
its surface, and goldinits sands. * * * 
What was once reform is now revolution; 
monarchy, once admitted by all parties to be 
the natural government of the state, is now 
pronounced a prejudice, and the popular as- 
piration is democracy. And this new terror is 
no dream of the study; no thin shape of 
mysticism floating before the eyes of vision- 
aries; Ribandism and Chartism are its substan- 
tial forms. However widely differing in their 
origin, their determination is the same. Tra- 
velling by different routes, they march to the 
same point ; and whether hatred of the church 
leads them to subvert the throne, or hatred of 
the throne to subvert the church, neither will 
have achieved its object, until both meet on the 
ruins of the constitution. That the property 
and intelligence of thé empire, when once 
roused, will resist courageously, and if roused 
early enough will resist triumphantly, is beyond 
question. But it will be too late, when the 
twin conspiracies shall have become one, and 
when the people of England shall see some new 
and monstrous shape of government demand- 
ing their submission ; some huge, crude, and 
presumptuous Babel of society, at once threaten- 
ing earth, and insulting Heaven; some new 
‘city and tower’ of infidel building ; where 
the democratic principle, known only by its 
evil attributes,—like an Indian idol, with its 
hundred hands grasping only swords and 
serpents,—shall sit to be worshipped with the 
horrid and sapguinary rites of superstition, 0 
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the still more horrid impurities of popular 
passion, let loose to riot without fear of God or 
man.” 

We shall not nowadays attempt an eulogy 
on Burke, but we may truly say that the study 
of his writings as models of style,—of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, of force, energy, grace, 
pathos, and genius, must always be of the 
utmost.advantage to those who desire to cul. 
tivate the finest expression of logical pith and 
fitness of embellishment. 





LLOYD’S JOURNEY FROM CAUNPOOR. 
[Second notice : conclusion. ] 

Tue extracts selected in our last will serve to 
shew the character of this narrative; and we 
gave so much of them, that we can only refer 
to J. G. Gerard’s letter, so replete with infor- 
mation respecting the Himalaya regions. Cap. 
tain Alexander Gerard's narrative occupies the 
second volume, and, both on scientific and gen- 
eral grounds, is of deep interest. We have 
not space, however, for more than a few insu- 
lated paragraphs. He says:— 

“T have preserved specimens of the whins, 


broom, and other Tartaric productions; and/| 


some of the sacred sentences of the Lamas 
engraved on stone, which I know you will be 
anxious to see. In a field of such variety it 
is difficult to fix the attention long upon any 
one object; but, perhaps, after all, a little 





tion. The hive-bee, such as we find in Europe, 
is also a native of this part of the interior; but 
they are less numerous than in the tracts bor- 
dering on the plains: they are lodged in aper- 
tures in the walls of the houses, and the honey 
is procured without destroying the bees, as they 
are smoked out with burnt straw; afar more 
rational operation than the barbarous method in 
use amongst more civilised people. About half 
the honey only is generally taken away ; conse- 
quently, the bees return tothe rest. In elevated 
villages the honey is collected once a-year, but 
in milder climates both in spring and autumn: 
the latter season produces the finest quality. 
Tholang contains fifty-five families, and is 
7300 feet above the sea. It is agreeably situate 
on both sides of a rivulet, and has seven divi- 
sions,—Yashung, Darmaling, Rangmee, Sgeen- 
tong, Hoorkaning, Chainee, and Yongpaling. 
There are several Deotas here. They are to 
be found in every village of Koonawur. The 
temples are well built; generally higher than 
any of the houses, and are visible from a distance. 
Many different kinds of deer, including the 
musk, frequent these places, and they are killed 
and eaten, and the horns nailed in pairs on the 
outside of the temples. The other wild beasts 
are leopards, panthers, and a small animal of 
the size of a dog, called ‘ changkoo’ and 
‘mangsa.’ The latter go in flocks, and carry 
off cattle, but never attack men. Hawks are 


knowledge of every thing is more desirable | caught in Toopka, and are sold at Rampoor at 


than a disquisition upon a few subjects only. 
. * Leaving the village of Meeroo, 


| 


sixty and one hundred rupees each. The rajah 
of Busahir resided there during the period 


we descended by a very rocky road one mile! when the Gorkhas had possession of the coun- 


to the bed of the Yoola, a considerable stream | try. 


Opposite to this is the village of Zhanee, 


rising in the snow, and falling into the Sutluj.| near which was decided the last battle between 
The point at which it is crossed is 1200 feet | the Koonawurees and Gorkhas. The advanced 
perpendicularly under the village. Along the! guard of the latter, which was only engaged, 


banks are many fertile fields. 


herds and their flocks, for half the year. The 
people live in huts, and are regularly relieved 


Further up are| was partially defeated, and the Koonawurees 
several shurns or dogrees, inhabited by shep- | then retreated across the Sutluj. 


When peace 
was concluded, the Gorkhas retired to Sooran, 
and never afterwards entered Koonawur, but 


from the villages; and during their residence | received the tribute which was regularly paid. 
* 


in these delightful spots, their only occupation | * 


is making ghee and tending the flocks. The 
general elevation of these cottages is from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, and many of them are 
very romantic. One may conceive the beauty 
of a sequestered glen presenting a carpet of the 
sweetest smelling flowers intermixed with many 
varieties of thyme and other aromatic shrubs, 
shut in by huge cliffs on either side, some of 
them of bare granite, frowning in awful mag- 
nificence over the peaceful herds, and threaten- 
ing them with destruction; others crowned 
with everlasting snow, rising in the wildest 
forms which the most fantastic imagination 
could conceive. Lower down are belts of ever- 
green pine, interspersed with the dark-coloured 
shade of the oak and holly; and above all is 
seen the yellow birch, and rhododendron, with 
its delicate pink flowers. These are the last 
trees we meet with in approaching the snow. 
The climate of these situations is pleasant in 
summer, and the productions are those of our 
high latitudes. The strawberry, raspberry, 
and black currant, grow there in perfection, 
upon the verdant banks of the transparent 
Streams of liquid snow. From the Yoola, the 
road ascends through a wood of oak and holly, 
which gives cover to several species of pheasants 
of the most gaudy plumage. We passed a 
small village named Oornee, and travelled over 
rough masses of gneiss leaning over us, and 
along the edge of frightful precipices, with 
scarcely a tree to weaken the effect. To-day I 
saw several places where the ground was torn 
up by bears, in search of the honey of the field- 
bee, which is common at this height and situa- 





” Four miles from Rampoor we 


crossed the Nonguree, a large stream coming 
from the eastward, and uniting with the Sutluj 
a few yards below the road. The wooden 
bridge is one of the best of the kind I have 
met with; but, being high above the stream, 
which darts forth with great velocity, it is not 
traversed without uneasiness to inexperienced 
passengers ; hence four miles and three quar- 
ters by a similar sort of road to Dutnugur. 
Hitherto the dell of the Sutluj is very narrow, 
the mountains forming it rising abruptly, so 
that the road is made with difficulty and some 
danger, and it is in no part a stone-cast from 
the river, neither villages nor cultivation occur- 
ring till near Dutnugur, where the del] expands 
and forms a flat of two miles in length, well 
watered by canals, and bearing luxuriant crops 
of rice. Dutnugur is a large village, named 
after a Deota who resides in it. There are 
fifty families, half of them Brahmins, who have 
rent-free lands. It belongs to Kunchen, a 
small district of Busahir, formerly under a 
chieftain who lived in the Fort of Sangree, 
now dismantled. Nearly opposite to this, across 
the Sutluj, upon the bank of a considerable 
stream, which formed the ancient boundary of 
Busahir, is the large town of Neermund, con- 
taining 400 families, Brahmins, and a famous 
temple, named Umbka, for whose and the 
Brahmins’ support a great many rent-free lands 
are assigned. ‘Three and a half miles further, 
by a level road on the edge of the Sutluj, I 
crossed the Muchad stream by a sango, which 
brought me to Nirtnugur, where I halted three 





hours. This is a small rent-free Brahmins’ 





weno cereromernre women eT 
village, close by the Sutluj, in the Thakooraee 
of Delut, which is under a chief who pays tri- 
bute to Busahir. Here, as well as at Dutuugur, 
there is sometimes a mela, or fair, where a per- 
son slides down a rope. At this place the rope 
is suspended above the Sutluj, the banks being 
of so very unequal a level as to produce a 
necessary inclination; and the last time this 
occurred (many years ago) the rope broke in 
stretching, which is considered a very unlucky 
omen ; and the Brahmins are regarded as out- 
casts until the ceremony is successfully per- 
formed. This is a feat of agility which is 
frequent hereabouts, and I shall add an account 
of one which happened last year (1820) at the 
village of Dulas, in Kooloo, which I visited. 
It is proper to premise that there are eighteen 
Deotas in this vicinity, where the ceremony 
takes place; ten in Kooloo, two in Sooked, a 
neighbouring rajship, and six in Busahir. The 
most revered of these is Umbka, in Neermund, 
the large town before mentioned. Here it 
occurs every twelfth year, in the middle of 
August of the same year in which the grand 
Hurdwar fair takes place. At the other tem- 
ples it is less common, being once in twenty or 
thirty years. The whole of the eighteen 
Deotas assemble, when the man slides down 
the rope, and before the grand mela, which is 
called Bhoonda, there is a ceremony named 
Hoom, which is as follows :—Two pits of 
masonry, about twelve feet deep, are opened ; 
one is filled with water for the ablutions of the 
Brahmins, and in the other a constant fire is 
kept up, into which a certain proportion of 
dates, sugar, rice, raisins, newsas, ghee, oil, 
and sandal-wood, is daily thrown for a certain 
period ; the duration of the Hoom varies 
according to the grandeur and revenue of the 
Deota. At Neermund it is said to be two and 
a half years, and at Dulas six months. It con- 
cludes immediately before the mela begins, and 
the pits are then shut up by boards, the most 
superstitions people believing that the fire con- 
tinues burning until the next Bhoonda. A 
considerable expense is incurred at the fairs, 
besides what is required for the Hoom, as most 
of the people who assemble to see it are fed 
during the time it lasts, which is usually three 
days. The most respectable persons get a 
sheep, or goat, some salt, rice, and ghee; and 
the poorer class are supplied with grain. At 
Neermund, the concourse of people is from 
12,000 to 15,000 ; and at the other Deotas, from 
5000 to 6000. As soon as one Bhoonda is con- 
cluded, they begin to collect grain for the next, 
consequently, little of it is eatable. I and a 
friend were at Kotgurh in August, and asked 
permission to visit Neermund, which was not 
granted ; but the Wuzeer said he would be 
happy to see us at Dulas, and we accordingly 
proceeded, crossing the Sutluj by a rope bridge. 
We reached the village on the 23d of August, 
and on the 24th most of the Deotas arrived, 
only one or two of them in person, however, 
the others being represented by clothes, pots, 
plates, or books, which were sent instead of the 
image ; and each was carried on the head of a 
Brahmin, and encircled by silk cloths and 
shawls, and around them were people waving 
chouries and fans of peacocks’ feathers. They 
were preceded by dancing girls and the music of 
drums, trumpets, cymbals, and pipes; some of 
the Dentas had neatly painted large chattas 
(umbrellas), which were kept twirling round, 
whilst others were accompanied by red trian- 
gular cloth flags, The Neermund Deota had a 
very large silver trumpet, and was attended by 
many people, including the Wuzeer, who carried 
silyer maces. All the Deotas and their utensils, 
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&c., were placed close to each other in a 
small space cleared of grass, where there was 
a fire burning, and at 5 p.m. they were taken 
to a temple in a village. August 25.— No- 
thing partichlar occurred, but men and women 
were singing, dancing; and playing upon 
many kinds of musical instruments. Au- 
gust 26.—This was the grand day, and crowds 
of people began to assemble at an early hour, 
to secure a favourable spot for viewing the 
ceremony. ‘There were about 4000 spectators, 
including men, women, and children, all of 
them clothed in their best attire. Many of 
the men wore silk clothes, and the usual head- 
dress, which is a cap of black blanket with a 
red crown. ‘The women were covered with 
ornaments from head to foot, such as beads, 
cowrie-shells, and necklaces) Many wore 
shawls, and striped silk tartan, and a few had 
even massy gold earrings and bracelets. At 9a.m. 
the rope, which was upwards of 1800 feet long, 
was brought to the place by a great many peo. 
ple, who formed a long line, each carrying a 
large coil over his shoulder. ‘The rope was 
threefold, and three inches in diameter. It 
was made of a fine kind of grass called moonja 
(the same is used for the bridges), by the person 
who slides down it, which occupies him a year 
to finish: six months are spent in collecting 
the grass, and six in plaiting it. The rope was 
fastened to two posts, one on the side of an 
abrupt mountain, and the other a considerable 
distance from its base: little more than half of 
it was used, the distance between the points of 
suspension being 654 feet measured. It was 
pulled as tight as possible; but in such a space 
you may easily suppose it was very much 
curved. The elevation of the upper post from 
the lower one was 224°, but the first part of 
the declivity was 353°, gradually lessening ; and 
the hundred feet nearest the ground was almost 
parallel with the horizon. The last stretch 
given to the rope was by raising the lower end 
some distance from the post by cross sticks, to 
about twenty feet from the ground. At noon, 
the lad who was to slide down was borne upon 
men’s shoulders from the village to the upper 
post. He waved a white cloth round his head 
all the time they carried him. He was then 
placed in a seat formed out of half a hollow 
fir-tree, with a support for his back, and sand- 
bags of 20lbs. tied to each of his feet; he was 
upon the whole so well secured as to be in 
little risk of falling if the rope did not break, 
which I believe very seldom happens. During 
the time of adjusting the sand-bags the seat 
was tied with a string to the upper post; and 
at three p.m., when all was ready, on a signal 
given by the Brahmins, a couple of matchlocks 
were fired, and two goats slain by striking off 
their heads at a single blow of a hatchet; the 
seat was let loose by cutting the string, and 
the man descended at first with extreme velo- 
city, gradually abating till he stopped within 
120 feet of the lowest post. During the descent 
he continued waving the cloth round his 
head. When he halted the rope was lowered, 
and he was taken off and conducted to the vil- 
lage amidst the shouts and cheers of a crowd of 
spectators. He was handsomely remunerated 
for the performance ; he received eighty-four 
rupees, together with gold earrings and silver 
bracelets, from the Brahmins of the temple; a 
rich dress and some money from the Wuzeer ; 
ten rupees from each of us; and from one to 
three rupees from several of the chief people, 
beside some annas from many of the poorer sort. 
Had the rope broken he would, in all proba- 
bility, have been killed on the spot; but should 
he survive, he is not put to death, as is the 





custom in Gurhwal, mentioned by Captain 
Raper. After the ceremony the rope is coiled 
round the temple.” 


Capt. A. Gerard.—It will have been seen by 
our last number, that Capt. Alex. Gerard died a 
few months since; and as the editor observed 
that he could not then enter into any biogra- 
phical accounts of this celebrated traveller, from 
whose journal we have quoted these remarks, 
and as any notice of him will prove acceptable 
to our readers, we now give a few particulars 
with which we have been favoured by a relative. 
Capt. Alex. Gerard was a son of the late Dr. 
Gilbert Gerard, well known as the author of the 
‘Institutes of Biblical Criticism,” and grandson 
of Dr. Alex. Gerard, whose work, ** The Essa 
on Taste,” gained a prize from the Edinburg 
Society for the Encouragement of Science, and 
is a standard work on that subject. He en- 
tered the Company’s service at the early age of 
sixteen ; and as his talents and disposition par- 
ticularly fitted him for surveying, he was em- 
ployed in that capacity. For many years he 
prosecuted his researches with unwearied labour 
and unrivalled skill, exposed to the influence of 
a burning sun whilst making observations in 
Malwa under Sir D. Ochterlony, and the in- 
conceivable hardships and vicissitudes of the 
Himalayan and ‘artaric countries. In this 
latter portion of his travels, he was accompanied 
for some time by his devoted brother, the late 
Dr. James Gerard, who died from the suf- 
ferings he had undergone in the journey to 
Bekhara with Col. Sir Alex. Burnes. Both 
brothers were eminent as scientific men; and 
we sincerely trust that their enterprise may 
now at last meet with that fame which the edi- 
tor has so much at heart. We are informed 
that they have left numerous MSS. containing 
the most valuable information, and we ho 
that the editor will lay it before the public ere 
long. 








Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Ani- 
mals of the British Islands: consisting of a 
Series of Coloyred Lithographic Prints of the 
Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, the Goat, the Hog. 
From Oil Paintings by Mr. Shiels, Edin- 
burgh, and Drawings by Mr. Nicholson, 
R.S.A. Descriptive Memoirs, by David 
Law, Esq. F.R.S.E. Professor of Agriculture 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Kc. 
London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

Turs is truly a magnificent work, designed, as 
the prospectus informs us, ‘to illustrate the 
distinctive characters of all the most important 
races or breeds of the domestic animals proper 
to, or naturalised in, Great Britain, and to 
consist of a series of portraits of animals cha- 
racteristic of the different races.” 

We are further informed that, ‘in the year 
1832 a grant, by authority of government, was 
made from the funds of the Board of Trustees 
of Scotland, for forming an Agricultural Mu- 
seum in the University of Edinburgh. Among 
the objects which this institution embraced was 
a collection of paintings, illustrative of the Brit- 
ish breeds of the domestic animals. This 
branch of the museum has now become very 
extensive, embracing all the more essential na- 
tive breeds, as well as some of foreign countries. 
It is from this fine collection that the-materials 
for the present work are derived. It is in- 
tended to make such a selection from the ori- 
ginals as will fulfil the purposes of illustration, 
without extending this work beyond the limits 
which it will be proper to assign to it. The 
paintings are all portraits of animals selected 
from the stocks of eminent breeders, wherever 


the best examples presented themselves in any 
part of the kingdom. They have been exe. 
cuted by a distinguished artist, Mr. Shiels, of 
the Royal Scotch Academy, whose time has 
been devoted for upwards of seven years to the 
subject, and who is still engaged in completing 
the series of the native breeds. The paintings 
have been made with the utmost regard to 
fidelity of representation, so that all the essen. 
tial characters of external form may be shewn.” 

And truly it may be stated of this First Part, 
that nothing of the kind, so accurate and beau. 
tiful, so useful to the agriculturist, and so 
excellent for the artist, has ever been given to 
the public. The engravings are four in num. 
ber, and represent— 

**], The Wild or White Forest Breed; a cow, eight 
ns old, from Haverfordwest, in the County of Pem- 
roke. 

2. The Pembroke Breed; a bull, three years old, bred 
by Robert Innes Ackland, Esq. of Boulston; and a cow, 
five years old, bred Med Mr. Innes Ackland. 

3. The West Highland Breed ; a bull, four years old, 
bred by Colonel M‘Neil, of Barra, by a bull bred by Mr. 
Stewart, Chesthill; and a heifer, bred by Alexander 
Campbell, Esq. of Caolis, by a bull bred by Mr. Campbell, 

4. The West Highland Breed ; a West Highland Cow, 
bred by Mr. Maxwell, of Aross, Mull, by a dun bull 
bred by Mr. Maxwell; and a young bull, eighteen months 
old, bred by Mr. Campbell, of Caolis, by a black bull 
bred by Mr. Campbell.” 

As we have observed, these prints are most 
natural and correct likenesses, done in so 
artist-like a manner as to be admirable pic- 
tures. When we add that the letterpress is 
full of practical information, we have only said 
what the work deserves, and so recommend it 
to the attention of the important class of the 
community whose interests are so intimately 
bound up in the subject of improvement in the 
breeds of domestic animals. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Scenes from the Life of Nickleby Married. Nos. I, and Il, 


Pe | (London, J. Williams.) — A pseudo sequel to Boz's 


popular work in sixpenny weekly numbers. We do not 
remember a single production of this sort which was ever 
successful. Men of talent will always prefer taking up, 
and working out ideas of their own; and, even if a 
writer as clever as the original would adopt the plan of 
another, he would find it impossible to follow in his foot- 
steps with any degree of credit. ‘These numbers re-intro- 
duce the Nickleby family, Squeers, &c. &c., but their 
spirit is gone, their characteristics have evaporated. The 
story is without offence, but it is, as yet (and we fear 
must continue to be), equally destitute of amusement 
or interest. We have also to remark, with much dis- 
approbation, upon the servile imitation of Mr. Dickens's 
title, wrappers, and other adjuncts. We do not imagine 
that imposition on the unwary public is contemplated, 
but if it were so, nothing could be better calculated for 
that effect. 

On. Diseases of the Bladder and Prostrate Gland, by W. 
Coulson. 8vo. Second edition. (London, Longman and 
Co.)—We are glad to remark that this valuable treatise 
has so soon reached a second edition. The additions 
made render it still more worthy of attention, where the 
painful disorders alluded to afflict humanity. 

Prince Albert's Ancestry, &c., by the Rev. Edward 
Tauerschmidt. Pp. 107. (London, Black and Arm- 
strong; Mitchell.)\—Another of the genealogical accounts 
of the maa J now so nearly allied to our throne, 
and tracing the lineal descent of the young prince on 
whom so much of hope and expectation is founded, from 
the period of Earl Theodoric, or Dideric, of the house of 
Bucizi, who died A.p. 982. 

The Spirit of the Church of Rome, §c.. by T. Stephen, 
author of ‘* The Life and Times of Archdeacon Sharp,” 
&c. Pp. 332. (London, Hastings.)—In the lamentable 
religious struggles of our day, a frontispiece to this vo- 
lume, representing tortures inflicted by the Spanish In- 
quisition, indicates it to be a bitter Protestant assault 
upon the Romish church, Such it is, atid full of atroci- 
ties.charged — that church. Heaven knows how many 
cruelties have been committed in the name of the religion 
of love and peace ! 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
(CON)TEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gatette. 

Mr. Epitror,—I consider the situation you 
hold in the literary world makes you especially 
bound to protect its understanding ; but as 
that has been so cruelly invaded by certain 





periodical writings which now form the style of 
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the day, and whose names I leave to be guessed | journalising of the day, when their best appeal 


at by their overwhelming popularity, I trust a/to the public is made through the medium of | 


few passing remarks (in aid) will find admis- 
sion into your valuable journal. Now I assert, 


extra sheets, which, in substance, would not! 
contain half the matter of your own. I do} 


that, with all their pretensions to that sterling | trust, sir, you will sympathise with my anxiety | 
quality—wit, they have not one single ingre-|to restore what has been so long drooping, as [| 
dient of its composition; but that they merely |think nothing should be withheld that might 
consist in practical jokes and lengthened de-/tend in any measure to give a right direction 


scriptions, brought about by such a formidable 
array of words, that the minutest substantive is 
not left to make its own impression, without 
being qualified by an adjective of the most ex- 
traordinary dimensions : so that it is only in the 
event of its being the author’s design to make 
people laugh, that he can be said to have ac- 
complished his end. Were it to rest here, it 
might be well; but so many works have been 
inoculated with the same character, as to leave 
nothing remarkable except their being like 
one another.. Why they have so taken with 
the public, may be for the same reason that the 
counterfeit is mistaken for the coin; and if it 
has passed more currently, it is because there 
has not been the same provision made against 
that kind of delinquency. Hence it is that 
grimace is taken for humour, technicality for 
smartness, incongruity for quaintness, and ex- 
travagance for burlesque. The question arising 
ont of this is, Whatis true wit? and the most 
direct answer must be, Just the reverse of all 
this. It can have no existence unless based 
upon truth : like quicksilver, it is as remarkable 
for subtilty as brilliancy ; and what pantomime 
is to comedy, so is this spurious stuff to true 
wit: the former may convulse with laughter, 
but the latter surprises and delights; by the 
one we are carried away by inconsistency, 
whereas by the other the inconsistency is 
charged home upon ourselves. And it is quite 
as just to suppose, that if what excites risibility 
the most, in the same degree departs from true 
wit; so the effect of true wit upon the mind 
must be chaste in proportion to the guality 
which produces it. 
of works according to their sale, this will apply 
as much to patent medicines as puffed books : 





to the public choice. Respectfully yours, 
Z 


Kensington, February 7th, 1840. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
From papers laid before the House of Com. 
mons we receive much information relative to 
this Expedition. Lord John Russell, after 
animadverting on the evils of the slave-trade, 
and the impossibility of checking it under 
the present state of circumstances, impresses 
the necessity of a new preventive system to 
arrest it in its source, by counteracting the 
principle on which it is now sustained. ‘‘ With 
this view,” his lordship adds, ‘* it is proposed 
to establish new commercial relations with those 
African chiefs, or powers, within whose domi- 
nions the internal slave-trade of Africa is car- 
ried on, and the external slave-trade supplied 
with its victims. To this end the queen has 
directed her ministers to negotiate conventions, 
or agreements, with those chiefs and powers, 
the basis of which conventions would be, first, 
the abandonment and absolute prohibition of 
the slave.trade; and, secondly, the admission 
for consumption in this country, on favourable 
terms, of goods, the produce or manufacture of 
the territories subject tothem. Of those chiefs, 
the most considerable rule over the countries 
adjacent to the Niger and its great tributary 
streams. It is therefore proposed to de- 
spatch an expedition which would ascend that 
river by steam-boats, as far as the points at 
which it receives the confluence of some of the 


As to judging of the merits | principal rivers falling into it from the eastward. 


At these, or at any other stations which may be 
found more favourable for the promotion of a 


we have had quack authors as well as quack legitimate commerce, it is proposed to establish 
doctors in all times, who have only differed | British factories, in the hope that the natives 
from their legitimate brethren by the length of; may be taught that there are methods of em- 


their day or the strength of their pay. Tom 
and Jerry, the only ci-devant concern with 
which this style may be compared, is looked 
upon now as the very same trick upon the town 
as its successors assuredly will be a little time 
hence. But why not ‘* be wise betimes,”’ and 
not, by plucking Jaurels from the brow of Sense, 
place them only on the front of Impudence ?” 
Cervantes suffered by this kind of contact, 
when his hero was superseded by a wretched 
pantaloon bearing the name of Quixote; and 
Addison found his Sir Roger in such base and 
cruel hands, that he was obliged to kill him out 
of his misery. Numerous examples of this 
kind might be produced, but as to a man of 
genius now coming into competition with any 
of the mass, it would be as difficult to search 
him out as to find a needle in a bottle of hay. 
I am aware that those who have but few ideas 
do well to make the most of them, therefore I 
pity the necessitous in any form, and would 
commend the thrift of such as supply the de- 
ficiencies of sense by words; and only wish it 
were so decreed, that what they write none 
but themselves should read: but it is most 
lamentable when the strength of an author’s 
pretensions shall be in his weakness, and the 
disorders of his intellect (so far from being per- 
ceived) shall create a serious call for the in- 
firmities of his mind. To pass by the volumi- 
nous, we need only remark upon the vegetating 





ploying the population more profitable to those 
to whom they are subject, than that of con- 
verting them into slaves, and selling them for 
exportation to the slave-traders. It will be ne- 
cessary to build three iron steam-vessels for 
this service, and the first cost of those vessels, 
including provisions and stores for six months, 
will amount to 35,000/.; the annual charge of 
paying and victualling the officers and men 
will be 10,5467. ; and the salaries of the con- 
ductors of the expedition, and of their chaplain 
and surgeon, will probably amount to 40007. 
In addition to this expenditure, presents must 
be purchased for the chiefs; and tents, mathe- 
matical instruments, with some other articles 
of a similar kind, be provided.” 

Sir Edward Parry reports, that ‘the ves- 
sels should be built very strongly of iron, ex- 
pressly for this service, the two larger to have 
very roomy and airy accommodations for their 
officers and crews, and to be of exactly the same 
size, rig, and power, with all their stores pre- 
cisely alike. The third vessel, intended for 
detached service up smaller rivers, for convey- 
ing intelligence or sick persons, and especially 
for sounding ahead of the other vessels in diffi- 
cult or unknown navigation, should also have 
her stores of every kind as much like those of 
the other two as possible. The steam-engines 
of the three vessels, that is, two in each of the 





larger and one in the other, should be of the 


same power, constructed by the same manu- 
facturer, and precisely alike in the most minute 
particular, so that the duplicate (or spare) parts 
may fit any of the engines without selection or 
alteration. After consulting with Captain 
Trotter, and other competent persons, I am of 
opinion that the vessels should be of about the 
following dimensions :— 
** The Two Larger. 

++ ee ee 136 feet. 
- = 

10 — 
440 tons. 


Length on deck 
Breadth of beam -- 
Depth of hold 
Tonnage, about -- oe ais : 
Draught of water not to exceed. - 4 feet 9 inches. 
Two sliding keels -- ++ ++ 6 feet deep. 

‘* Each of the larger vessels to have two en- 
gines of 35-horse power each engine, that is, 
an aggregate power of 70 horses ; to carry coals 
for 15 days (of twelve hours), and to be fitted 
with projections over the gunwale on each 
side, like the vessels on the American rivers, 
for the convenience of stowing a supply of wood 
for fuel. 


Length on deck 


“* The Smaller Vessel, 
oe ee «+ 110 feet. 


Breadth of beam -- 

Depth of hold - oe ee 

Draught of water not to exceed - - 

‘‘ To carry one engine of 35-horse power, and 
coal for 10 days (of 12 hours).”’ 

The expedition is expected to be ready to 
sail about the middle of October. 


8 — 6 inches. 
= Se 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Tue Bishop of Norwich in the chair.—There 
were read, ‘ Description of a Remarkable New 
Fern, which has lately produced Fructification 
in the Botanic Garden at Birmingham,’ by 
Frederick Westcott, Esq. Secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Horticultural Society. The plant 
has been cultivated for some time in the gardens 
as the Barometzz, or Scythian vegetable Lamb ; 
but there is every reason to believe that the 
present plant is a native of South America. 
The other paper was ‘ On a New Arrangement 
of the Genera of Ferns,’ by Mr. John Smith, 
Assoc. L. S., and Foreman of Her Majesty’s 
Botanic Gardens at Kew. Mr. Smith adopts 
as the foundation of his arrangement the prin- 
ciples laid down in Professor Presl’s Tentamen 
Pteridographia, published at Prague, in 1836, 
in which the distribution of the veins in the 
leaves, or fronds, are justly regarded as afford. 
ing important generic distinctions. ‘The first 
part of Mr. Smith’s paper comprises the group 
of Polypodiacee. The whole of the genera are 
characterised, and an enumeration of the species 
is given. There was also read a note*by P. J. 
Quekett, Esq., on a concrete volatile oil, 
obtained from the cedar-wood, which solidifies 
at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
and is deposited in minute crystals, possessing 
a highly aromatic odour. This substance 
renders cedar-wood highly objectionable in the 
formation of entomological cabinets, from its 
becoming abundantly deposited on the contents, 
and with great difficulty removed. The 
substance is closely allied to camphor. The 
wood of the common juniper appears likewise 
to contain it. Mr. Townshend Fox exhibited 
a singular spiny lizard, from Texas, the Phry- 
nosoma cornutum of authors. Mr. Bunbury 
presented an extensive collection of specimens 
of plants formed by himself in Southern Africa, 
during the year 1838. A number of specimens 
of new plants were also presented from the 
Birmingham Botanic Gardens. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Heywoop in the chair—A paper ‘ On 
the System and Extent of Pauper Relief in 
Scotland,’ by Mr. Deverell, was read. The 
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facts exhibited in this paper were derived prin- 
cipally from the returns presented in the re- 
port made to parliament in 1839, by a com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, appointed to obtain information 
respecting the maintenance of the poor in that 
part of the kingdom ; and from the numerical 
statements contained in a recent publication 
upon the same subject, by Dr. Alison, of Edin- 
burgh. To these sources we refer, merely 
observing, that it is a characteristic distinction 
of the Scottish system of provision for the poor, 
that it rarely relies on voluntary contributions 
from the public, and avoids all compulsory 
assessment as long as there exists any reason- 
able hope of procuring the needful relief with- 
out recourse to that expedient. A paper ‘On 
the Popular Penny Literature of the Day,’ by 
Mr. Weld, was also read. We leave “ penny 
literature’ to those who admire it. Some 
discussion took place on the subject of Mr. 
Deverell’s paper ; the majority of the speakers 
were in favour of a legalised mode of pro- 
viding for the parish poor,—if not altogether 
English in its character, something approx- 
imating to that. 


CATLIN’S AMERICAN LECTURES. 

WE proceed to give our readers a faithful, but 
slight outline of the evening lectures delivered 
by Mr. Catlin last week at the Egyptian 
Hall ; premising, however, that all visitors 
will find the lectures themselves of far greater 
interest than any report, since not only are 
the pictures in the Gallery selected from, and 
illustrated by, the simple and unstudied nar- 
rative of the artist, but various portions of 
dress, male and female, implements of war and 
domestic economy, ornamental trinkets and 
martial decorations, are exhibited: first, seve- 
rally and in detail; afterwards, as they are 
actually worn, and by living subjects, dressed 
up under the lecturer’s direction for the ex- 
press purpose. A mode of illustration that 
almost transports the spectator for a time into 
the real scene, and leaves at any rate a 
stronger and more distinct and lasting impres- 
sion, than mere reading or pictorial illustration 
can produce. 

Mr. Catlin excuses the polygamy of the 
Indian tribes on the patriarchal principle— 
that the wives are really domestic servants, 
and, as in the East, confined chiefly to the 
rich. Visitors and ambassadors are received by 
the chiefs, and for the indispensable duties of 
hospitality, numerous attendants are wanted : 
these it is impossible to hire, even among 
the poorest of the tribes. The labours of 
the women are also the source of riches to 
their husbands, as the dressing of skins, &c., 
enables him to purchase luxuries from the 
whites, and to furnish his wigwam more 
sumptuously. War, also, by destroying the 
males, increases the proportion of the female 
population ; and further, by a natural love of 
distinction, many women are anxious to be- 
comeeven the fourth or fifth wife of a chief 
or distinguished man of the tribe. The son 
of one chief married four wives in one day, 
purchasing each from her parent at the price 
of two horses. The Indian runners are more 
fleet of foot than the horses. One man, whose 
portrait was exhibited, went fifty miles, and 
brought back an answer in twenty-four hours, 
He was ill-made and awkward, except when 
in motion ; and the lower portion of his framé 
was singularly large and massive in proportion 
to the upper. A peculiar ornament is worn by 
many of the Braves, i.e. the most distinguished 
as warriors, though not necessarily the chiefs. 





It is formed of the bones and plumes of the 
raven, and is worn horizontally on the back, 
and belted round the waist. The loss of one 
of the projecting bones in battle is a serious 
disgrace, as it is presumed the wearer must 
have turned his back on the enemy. This 
ornament is also supposed to balance amd-steady 
the body when at full speed. The small bows 
are most prized by the Indians, who seldom or 
never use the formality of archery common in 
the west: they but half draw the bow, and 
this close at the side of the buffalo, &c.; and 
the singular force of the arrow actually at 
times pierces through the body of the beast, and 
passes out entirely. The Indian watches his 
arrow’s flight when shooting to a distance, 
and believes that he guides it with his eye. 





This is a common feeling in Tartary also, and 
may perhaps illustrate the gaze of the Belvidere | 
Apollo. The quills of the eagle are rare, and 
form a showy head-dress, resembling the crests 
of Greek and Roman warriors. This head-| 
dress is worn by the Braves, and often extends 
from the crown down the back, and to the| 
feet. Among the Crow Indians, the hair of 
the head is frequently six feet in length, reach- | 
ing down to, and trailing along, the ground. 
Of this the chief and men are extremely proud ; | 
but they clip the women’s hair short. Horns) 
also are worn by the Braves. Mocassins are| 
made of the skin of the mountain sheep, which | 
is preferred to that of the deer, and dresses are| 
formed of it, of singular delicacy, and patterns | 
are worked upon it; as, for instance, the mel, 
lar mamme, radiating in harlequin colours, as 
brilliant as they are carefully and beautifully’ 
inlaid and wrought. As the Indians have no}! 
other record of renown—no books nor news-| 
papers—their battle-deeds are worked on their | 
robes; and scalps are, according to the lecturer, | 
the sole trophies of their exploits. We think! 
the former position destroys the latter. The) 
children’s cradles are upright; and as the in-| 
fants are contained in them till the age of a’ 
year and a half, they greatly assist the de-| 
velopement of perfection of form. The toy! 
attached to them, by its jingling, accustoms the | 
Indian throughout life to love this rude species | 
of music. The theory is certainly pretty, and 
perhaps true; for the sages or medicine-men 
load their dresses with this sort of instrumental 
music, which produces a peculiar and not un- 
pleasing effect. Every thing that is rare and 
out of the way, and even distorted, is a medi- 
cine or mystery, and is worn by the great 
functionary and physician of the tribe. A 
most amusing illustration was afforded of this; 
for Mr. Catlin, as a portrait-painter, was 
thought capable of making the eyes and lips in 
his pictures to move, and e at once a 
medicine-man, an established brother of the 
craft. The Indians, like the Tatars, until the 
introduction of glazed and metal pots and 
pans amongst them, boiled meat by digging a 
hole in the earth, and inserting a skin to hold 
the water, the fire being outside. The process 
was necessarily slow and tedious, nor is it 
easily comprehensible. We have thus given a 
very brief outline of a portion of one of Mr. 
Catlin’s lectures, and our report is far from 
selecting the most interesting parts. Innu- 
merable illustrations of antiquity start up as 
he proceeds in his discourse; and the novelty 
and interest of the subject was distinctly 
evinced by the repeated applause of a delighted 
audience, amongst whom we noticed Mr. Wil- 
kinson, the Egyptian traveller, and many 
scientific characters. We strongly recommend 
these lectures to the public. On Friday, Mr. 





Catlin lectured at the British Institution. 


THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 
(Concluded from page 106.] 

“ Mr. Lioyp exhibited to the meeting a spe- 
cimen of a remarkable substance recently found 
in the principality of Carolath, in Silesia. I¢ 
formed part of a cloth of 200 square feet in sur. 
face, now in the possession of the King of 
Prussia. No description of this substance has 
yet been published ; but Major Sabine and Mr, 
Lloyd were informed by Baron Humboldt (by 
whom the present specimen was kindly given) 
that M. Ehrenberg had examined it microsco. 
pically, and had found it to be an organic sub. 
stance, consisting partly of vegetable and partly 
of animal matter ;—the vegetable component 
being the Conferva rivularis ; the animal, dif. 
ferent species of Infusoria, of the family known 
by the name of Bacillaria. To illustrate the 
origin of this substance, Mr. Lloyd read the 
following note from Major Sabine, respecting a 
similar body which has been examined and 
described by M. Ehrenberg. ‘In the year 
1686, some workmen who had been fetching 
water from a pond seven German miles from 
Memel, on returning to their work after dinner 
(during which there had been a snow-storm), 
found the flat ground around the pond covered 
with a coal-black, leafy, or -paper-like mass; 
and a person, who lived near, said he had seen 
it fall like flakes with the snow. On examina. 
tion, some of the pieces were found to be as 
large as a table, and were lying upon each 
other to the depth of the thickness of a finger. 
The mass was damp, and smelt disagreeably, 
like rotten seaweed; but, when dried, the 
smell went off. It tore fibrously, like paper. 
Specimens were preserved in several collections, 
where it was known by the name of Meteor. 
paper, and by many was actually supposed to 
be a meteoric body. It has been recently ex. 
amined by M. Ehrenberg, and found to consist 
partly of vegetable matter, chiefly Conferva 
crispata (common in Germany), and partly of 
Infusoria, of which M. Ehrenberg was able to 
recognise twenty-nine species. Of these, eight 
species have siliceous coverings ; but the others, 
which are equally well preserved, were soft- 
skinned animals; most of them are known as 
species now existing. The meteor-paper, there- 
fore, as it has been called, was formed in 
marshy places; had been raised into the air by 
storms of wind; and had again fallen. Sub- 
stances of the same nature have been found in 
Norway, in Silesia, and in the Erz Mountains. 
In some instances they are described as leathery; 
in others, as resembling wadding, and being 
white on the upper side, and green beneath. 
They have probably all a similar origin.’ Mr. 
Lloyd also laid on the table of the Academy a 
specimen of a very similar substance, which he 
had received from Sir John Herschel, and which 
was found investing the rocks at the mouth of 
one of the rivers of Southern Africa, It re- 
sembles the other very much in external ap- 
pearance, except that the fibres are coarser, 
and more compactly matted together. It ap- 
pears to consist almost entirely of conferva, 
but apparently of a different species. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. Huband Smith, 
descriptive of certain porcelain seals, amounting 
to upwards of a dozen, found in Ireland within 
the last six or seven years, and in places very dis- 
tant from each other. He exhibited to the Aca- 
demy one of these seals, with impressions of seve- 
ral others in sealing-wax. He stated that they 
were all uniform, consisting of an exact cube, 
having, by way of handle, some animal (probably 
an ape) seated upon it; and that they were so 
precisely similar in size and general appearance 
as to be undistinguishable, except by the cha- 
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racters on the under surface. Little is known 
respecting these seals beyond the mere fact 
of their having been found in this country. 
An extract from the Chinese grammar of 
Abel-Rémusat shewed that the inscriptions on 
these seals are those of a very ancient class of 
Chinese characters, ‘in use since the time of 


Confucius,’ who is supposed to have} flourished 


‘in the middle of the sixth century, before 
J.C.’ The remote period to which these cha- 
racters are assigned, leaves open a wide field 
for conjecture as to the time in which these 
porcelain seals found their way into this 
country. The situations in which some of 
them have been found are remarkable. One 
was discovered in ploughing a field near 
Burrisokane, county of Tipperary, in 1832; 
another was found last year at Killead, in the 
county of Down; another in the bed of the 
river Boyne, near Clonard, in the county of 
Meath, in raising gravel; and a fourth was 
discovered many years ago at a short distance 
from Dublin. From the extreme degree of 
heat to which they appear to have been 
subjected, and the consequent vitrification 
which has in some measure taken place, they 
are quite as capable of resisting the attacks of 
time as the glass and porcelain deities and 
ornaments found in the mummy-cases of 


areply at this meeting to M. Dumas, on his 
* Theory of Chemical Substitutions ;’ but no- 
thing of the kind took place.—M. Breschet read, 
in his own name and in that of Dr. Rayer, a me- 
moir on the nature of glanders in the horse, 
and on the communication of it by contact to 
the human subject. He went into this matter 
at considerable length, and stated, that the ex- 
periments of German and English physicians, 
and veterinary surgeons, coincided with those 
of the French medical world, and also with the 
observations of the professors of the Royal Ve- 
terinary School at Alfort-sur-Seine in deciding 
that the glanders constituted a disease commu- 
nicable to all kinds of animals. At the same 
time the symptoms, owing to the different de- 
velopement of the glands in the neck and head 
of the equine race from what took place in the 
human subject, were not altogether the same. M. 
Majendie, the celebrated chemist and surgeon, 
opposed this statement of M. Breschet; and de- 
clared his conviction, that the experiments ad- 
duced in proof of it were erroneous. He denied 
that a single well-anthenticated case of the con- 
tagions communication of acute glanders (morve 
aigue) could be adduced ; and asserted, that the 
chronic glanders could never be communicated 
at all. Baron Larry supported M. Majendie ; 
and declared, that, throughout the long course 





it was difficult to believe that they had ever been 
separate. The calcareous formations in these 
mountains were stated to contain a great quan- 
tity of crystals of feldspar. In the vicinity of the 
quartz veins, the limestone became magnesia, 
and where the veins were numerous, it con- 
tained one-third of carbonate of magnesia in its 
substance. — M. Babinet has been elected a 
member of the Academy in the room of the late 
M. Dulong. 

Academy of Medicine.— At the last sit- 
ting, Messrs. Jomard and Pariset presented a 
young Egyptian of rank, Mustapha Bey, son of 
Kurchib Pasha, who had come to France to be 
treated for a spontaneous luxation of the right 
thigh, as well as to pursue various studies. The 
Council of the Academy deputed Drs. Pariset 
and Bouvier to attend this case; and, as soon 
as Dr. Clot Bey, who is daily expected to arrive, 
should have given his opinion, to draw up a're- 
port on the subject.—Dr. Bérard communicated 
a new case of the acute glanders in a human 
subject caught from a horse, affected only with 
chronic glanders. 

Professor Velpeau presented to the Academy 
a tumour recently cut off the scrotum of a 
young man aged 21, in which on examination 
there were found to be the remains of a 


‘foetus. — A discussion took place ‘On the 


Profes- 


of his military experience as head of Napoleon’s | Nature and Causes of Rheumatism.’ 
medical staff, in all his campaigns, he had never sor Roux thought it arose from inflammation 
heard of any cavalry soldier catching the gland-| of the periosteum. M. Bouillard shewed that 
ers from a horse. A very animated discussion suppuration of the joints and of the muscular 


ensued, and wasat one time in danger of being sheathings frequently accompanied rheumatism. 
'converted into an exchange of personalities.|M.Gerdy, on the contrary, expressed his con- 
| The topic was left undecided. The French viction, that rheumatism was a disease of a 
medical world is much occupied with it.—M. | perfectly peculiar nature, of which inflammation 
Peltier wrote to the Academy, upon a case of a| was a subordinate symptom. 


Egypt, and may have lain for an indefinite 
period beneath the surface of the earth. It is 
therefore, at least, possible that they may have 
arrived hither from the East, along with the 
weapons, ornaments, and other articles of com- 
merce, which were brought to these islands by 
the ships of the great merchant-princes of 
antiquity, the Pheenicians, to whom our ports 
and harbours were well-known. Mr. Smith 


then called the attention of the Academy to 
the remarkable discovery by Rosellini, Lord 


Prudhoe, and other recent travellers, of un- 
questionable Chinese vases in the tombs of 
Egypt. He read a passage from Davis’s 
‘ China,’ in which some of them were described ; 
and also an extract from Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient 
Egyptians,’ from which it appeared that the 
number of Chinese vases found at Coptos, 
Thebes, and elsewhere, amounted to seven or 
eight, and that the inscriptions on them had 
been translated by Chinese scholars to mean, 
‘The flower opens, and lo! another year,’ 
being a line from an ancient Chinese poem. 
From this the trade of China with distant 
countries, at a period of the remotest an- 
tiquity, being clearly proved, Mr. Smith sub- 
mitted to the Academy that a case of strong 
probability had been made out, that the 
porcelain seals found their way into Ireland at 
some very distant period. In fact, if they be 
not of modern introduction into this country— 
a supposition which the situations in which 
several of them have been found seems utterly 
to preclude—their arrival here must of ne- 
cessity have been most ancient.—Mr. Petrie 
read a paper *‘ On Ancient Seals of Irish Chiefs, 
and Persons of Inferior Rank,’ preserved in 
the collections of Irish Antiquities formed by 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s and by himself.” 

They were contemporary with Anglo-Nor- 
man seals, and belonged to O’Conor, king 
of Connaught, who died 1265; Donald Og 
(son of a King, or Prince of Desmond), who 
died 1309 ; Mac Con, a chief of Hy-Caissin, in 
Thomond ; Brian O’Harny, a chief in Kerry, 
&e., and all in silver. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, Feb. 18, 1840. 


Sittive of February 10. — It was expected 
that M. Pelouze, the chemist, would have made 





man having been struck by lightning, and at 
the same time carried many feet from the place 
where he was standing, to explain, that this 
phenomenon was to be accounted for on the 
principle of whirlwinds, by which heavy bodies 
were often caught up and transported to certain 
distances. He considered the person in ques- 
tion to have been subjected to an electric dis- 
charge from two clouds possessed of two kinds 
of electrical tension.—M. Biot presented to the 
Academy some photographic drawings from 
Mr. Talbot made on his sensitive paper, and 
which were admitted to be of great beauty. They 
shewed the lights and shades corresponding to 
those of the natural object the same as the 
Daguerréotype. M. Biot remarked, that Mr. 
Talbot, having succeeded in producing these 
effects with a winter sun, much greater results 
might be expected from the application of Mr. 
Talbot’s improved method during the summer. 
M. Arago remarked, that M. Bayard had also 
succeeded in producing similar results by means 
of the sensitive paper of his own invention. 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s method of using a solution 
of gold instead of nitrate of silver, and by which 
colours of some kinds were produced, excited a 
great deal of attention.—_A communication was 
made from M. Joly of Marseilles, of the ap- 
pearance at the mouth of the Rhone of two 
birds of the diver species, commonly found only 
in the Northern Ocean. It was believed to be 
the first time of this species having ever been 
found in France: and the circumstance was 
considered the more extraordinary, since the 
winter was of unusual mildness.—M. Rozet 
addressed a paper to the Academy on the pro- 
tuberances of quartzose formation, in a conical 
form, to be met with in the mountains between 
the Saone and the Loire. It appeared that 
veins of quartz have traversed all the older 
formations up to the lias; and, in some cases, 
these veins had so soldered strata together, that 





Académie Francaise. —In the sitting of 
16th January, M. Dupin proposed that the 
work of M. Gustave de Beaumont upon Ireland 
should be allowed to compete for the Monthyon 
prize, the destination of which was pour l’ouv- 
rage le plus utile aux meurs. M. Dupin 
passed a very high encomium upon this work, 
and his proposition was adopted unanimously. * 

M. Prat, a young and promising cultivator 
of national antiquities, has published a volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Pierre l‘Ermite, and the First Cru- 
sade.” He has dedicated it to M. Guizot.—We 
see a work advertised for publication, entitled 
“ La Tribune Francaise,” being a selection of 
speeches and reports made to the several legis- 
latures from 1789 to 1840, inclusive. It is to 
come out in numbers: the subject is rather 
extensive. 

The 15th instant was the last day for artists 
sending in their works to the Louvre for the 
exhibition, which opens on the lst of March. 
From what we have heard, the approaching salon 
will not be so good as usual. At all events, ten 
or twelve of the principal names will be want- 
ing in the catalogue—either from foreign travel, 
or from illness, or other unavoidable causes. 
As a compensation for this the exhibition will, 
probably, be instructive as to the progress of the 
younger artists—the future painters of France. 

Messrs. Coutures, brothers, of Bordeaux, 
glass-blowers, have just introduced an im. 
portant improvement into the manufacturing 
of glass (black glass) bottles, by using a flexible 
tube, worked by machinery, for injecting air 
into the mass of fluid metal which is taken out 
of the glass pot at the end of the blower’s stick. 
An ingeniously adjusted cock permits the 
workman to use just as much or as little air as he 
pleases ; and while a great saving of labour to 
the man is effected, the bowl of glass is blown 
with much greater uniformity. These gentle. 
men, in a most praiseworthy manner, have 
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declined taking out a patent, and have at once 
given the benefit of their invention to the 
public. 

M. Lerebours, the famous optician, whose 
well-known house is on the Pont Neuf, died at 
at an advanced age on the 13th instant.—The 
celebrated Utzschneider, who, together with 
Fraunhofer, was the founder of the optical in- 
stitution of Monaco in Bavaria, died at Rome 
on the Ist instant, in consequence of injuries 
received by the accidental overturning of a 
carriage.—M. Bohlen, the eminent orientalist, 
died in Italy a short time since. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
pa pe Feb. 12.—The following degrees were con 
erred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—E, E, Rushworth, Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. Daubeny, Demy of een 
College ; Rev. C. Tombs, Scholar of Pembroke College ; 
the Hon, C. L. Courtenay, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts. —R, Smith, St. Edmund Hall; J. 
Barclay, Christ Church; C. A. Fowler, Oriel —~ 

‘The Rev. C, H. Hartshorne, M.A. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 


Segasoen, Feb. 12.—The 1 following degrees were con- 
erred :— 


Master of Arts. —C. J, Drage, Emmanuel College; 
C. Sanderson, St. John’s College; A. Annand, Jesus 
College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—F. W. Ellis, Trinity College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.m. ; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 8} p.m. ; Architectural, 


P.M. 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} P.M.3; Geological, 
8) P.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 3; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4». ; Numismatic, 7 P.M. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 
Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 r.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
{Fourth and concluding notice.] 

379. The Blacksmith of Antwerp. R. R 
M‘Ian.—Mr. D’Israeli, in his ‘* Curiosities of 
Literature,’ has shewn the alliance between 
love and religion ; we think that in the story 
of the Corinthian maid we can trace a more 
intimate connexion between love and the 
fine arts. Be that as it may, the latter affi- 
nity has never been better illustrated than by 
the subject of this performance; nor has the 
pictorial character of that subject ever been 
embodied with more truth and effect than by 
Mr. M‘Ian’s pencil. 

159. Love’s Messenger. J. Callcott Hor- 
sley.—A_ well-shot arrow from Cupid’s bow. 
The fair but agitated nymph is evidently pre- 
paring slyly to possess herself of the amorous 
missive, while her aged and unsuspecting 
grandmother sits tranquilly near a window in 
the interior, illuminated, almost deceptively, 
with this able artist’s usual skill. 

109. Hope Deferred. HH. Montague.—Un. 
like, in that respect, to the work just men- 
tioned, here is no highly excited feeling. The 
sentiment is that of patient endurance and 
calm resignation. The group is tastefully de- 
signed, and sweetly executed. 

430. View of Moel-Ali, with a Hindoostanee 
Dance, and the Tame Tiger of Hyderabad, at 
the great Annual Processsion to the Moham- 
medan Temples. W. Havell.—On this splendid 
and crowded Oriental assemblage, Mr. Havell 
has shed a rich and appropriate glow of colour- 
ing. It seems that M.Van Amburgh does not 
stand alone in the art of subduing animal 
ferocity. 

412. The Night Life-Buoy. C. H. Sea- 
forth.The triumph of science in one of the 


most important inventions for the preservation 
of life, is here represented under an effect of 
light and colour which, although on the first 
view it may appear marvellous and super- 
natural, is, we have no doubt, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, strictly conformable 
to truth and nature. The Catalogue contains 
an interesting explanatory paragraph. 

Having now given a sketch of some of the 

leading features of the Exhibition, principally 
in the department of works of imagination, 
subjects of familiar life, &c., we are reminded, 
not by any “lack of argument,” but by our 
limits, that there remains a very prominent and 
interesting portion of the gallery to be disposed 
of (heartily do we wish it were ‘‘ disposed of,” 
in another sense), we mean the landscape and 
sculpture departments. In the former, the ex- 
amples are too numerous to particularise ; and 
we must content ourselves with briefly pointing 
out a few of those which took our fancy 
captive :—as, 22. Wood Scene, with Game- 
keepers. F. R. Lee, R.A. — Highly pictu- 
resque, with a fine effect of light and warmth. 
29. Scene in Penshurst Park. By the same. 
—A retired, still, and romantic spot. 33. dé 
Haddon, Derbyshire. T. Creswick.—A beau- 
tiful effect of chequered sun-light. 210. Near 
Ashopton, Derbyshire. By the same.—-In pic- 
turesque character, or skilful execution, may 
vie with the best productions of Ruysdael or 
Hobbima. 83. The Homse and Groom Sub- 
scription Water, Lea Bridge. T. C. Hof- 
|land.— Dear to the votaries of the angling 
rod must be this sort of fish preserves. 
119. A Lock on the Medway. H. Jutsum.— 
The highly picturesque character of the land. 
| scape is accompanied by one of the most beau- 
| tiful and silvery-coloured skies we ever remem- 
|ber to have seen, either in art or in nature. 
| 143. Part of Allingdon Casile, Kent. J. 
| Stark.—.This relic of the olden time has been 
| invested by the artist with all the harmony 
of his Anglo-Flemish pencil. Noon. 
iJ. Linnell.—A beautifully romantic and se- 
| questered glade, with all the glow of summer 
}warmth in its effect on the rich and well- 
| clothed foliage. There are many other clever 
{works in this class of art, by J. B. Pyne, 
A. Priest, C. R. Stanley, A. Vickers, F. W. 
| Watts, H. Bright, A. Clint, Mrs. Arnold (late 
| Miss Gouldsmith), D. C. Read, &c. In old 
buildings, and in the picturesque character of 
foreign towns, the pencil of G. Jones, R.A. 
has been most brilliantly and successfully em. 
ployed ; as witness :—23. Gate on the Danube, 
Ratisbone ; 220. Geneva, the Bridge over the 
Rhone, in 1825; and 227. Old Buildings at 
Nuremberg. T. Sidney Cooper exhibits five 
pictures, in which, of course, cattle form the 
principal subjects, They are worthy of his 
characteristic, skilful, and highly finished style 
of art. An admirable specimen of coast-scenery 
occurs in 240. Scheveling Beach at Flood-tide. 
G. Chambers. J.B. Crome has greatly distin- 
guished himself by his admirable effects of 
moon-light. They are chiefly coast-scenes, 
and, in our humble opinion, are equal to some 
of the best pictures of a similar description by 
Vanderneer ; we refer to Nos. 30, 162, 202, 
and 410. 

We proceed to the sculpture; and we must 
say that, with all our respect for the classical 
subjects and finely proportioned forms which 
have emanated from the Grecian chisel, it is 
with great pleasure that we frequently con- 
template, at home, productions scarcely inferior 
in abstract merit, and of much more familiar 
and touching interest. We make this remark 
on the present occasion with especial reference 
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to 462. Dorothea, from Don Quixote, J. Bell. 
—Whether we consider the graceful contour of 
the youthful and beautiful fugitive, or the na. 
tural expression of timidity and delicacy in her 
charming countenance, we have seldom seen a 
more captivating work of art. 

447. Design for the Nelson Monument. E, 
H. Baily, R.A.— Although this exquisitely 
beautiful and appropriate model has been al. 
ready submitted to the public eye, we are 
happy to observe it in a situation where it may 
be better seen and appreciated ; and we trust 
it will eventually find a permanent place in 
some national edifice, where it may alike per- 
petuate the glory of Nelson, and the genius 
and skill of the artist. 

464. David. 463. The Captive. J. G, 
Lough.—The grace of the Apollo in the first, 
and the severe style of Michael Angelo in the 
second, of these fine productions contrast ad. 
mirably, and attest the talents and taste of the 
artist. 

448. Hercules rescuing Hesione from the 
Sea-monster. W.Calder Marshall.—A splendid 
group, in which muscular strength and power. 
ful action are finely contrasted by feminine 
weakness and graceful proportions. 

There are several other clever proportions, 
by J. Denham, J. H. Foley, T. Thornycroft, 
E. Richardson, H. Cardwell, R. C. Lucas, 
T. Kirk, E. G. Papworth, J. Ritchie, Mary 
Francis. Some of them, however, ate too much 
huddled together to be fairly inspected. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha. Engraved by James 
Scott, from a Picture by the Baroness de 
Meyhern Hohenberg. Boys. 

A cLEveER and highly-finished mezzotinto. 

The expression of the countenance is remark- 

ably pleasing, and the general management of 

the portrait does the baroness great honour. 


Findens’ Female Aristocracy of Great Britain, 

No. 11 
“ Tue Duchess of St. Albans,” painted by 
John Hayter, engraved by W. H. Eglinton; 
** Lady Augusta Cadogan,” painted by John 
Hayter, engraved by H. Robinson ; and “ The 
Hon. Mrs. W. Ashley,” painted by John 
Bostock, engraved by John Thomson, are the 


| three fair and noble illustrations of the present 


number. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of the Alham- 
bra. From Drawings taken on the spot in 
the year 1834, by the late M. Jules Goury, 
and Owen Jones, Architects, Nos. 8 and 9. 
Ackermann and Co. 

Tus extraordinary publication, to which we 

have already on more than one occasion called 

the attention of our readers, is proceeding with 
undiminished splendour and excellence. The 
exquisite precision, delicacy, minuteness, and 
truth, with which the elaborate details of that 
beautiful specimen of Moorish architecture, the 
Alhambra, are given, and the equally novel and 
gorgeous manner in which a considerable num- 
ber of the plates are printed in colours, will, un- 
doubtedly, when it is completed, render it by 
far the most curious and valuable work of the 
kind that has ever appeared. The portions of 
the magnificent edifice illustrated in the num- 
bers immediatly under our notice, are princi- 
pally,—‘* The Hall of the Two Sisters,” “‘ The 

Court of the Mosque,” ‘“ The Court of the 

Fish-pond,” *“* The Hall of the Abencerages, 

“ The Baths,” and “ The Hall of Justice.” 
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Canadian Scenery, by N. P. Willis, Esq. 
Illustrated in a Series of Views, by W. H- 
Bartlett. Part I. Virtue. 

“Ir scarce needed the attitude which Canada 
has lately assumed towards the mother country,” 
observes Mr. Willis, ‘* to make its scenery, its 
history, its manners, customs, and condition, 
matters of strong interest. ‘I'he forcible con- 
trast which it presents to the eye and the mind 
must, and does, interest the most casual ob- 
server, as well as the most thoughtful philo- 
sopher :—the Indian wigwam on one shore of 
the St. Lawrence, and the Viceroy’s palace on 
the other,—the red and white man meeting 
in every street and path,—the frail canoe and 
the gigantic steamer passing on all its broad 
waters,—the parching of the Indian’s frugal 
corn, and the preparation of the luxurious 
dinners of the hotel, wreathing their smoke 
together over the forest tops, — the clashing of 
the lawless custom of the savage with the 
severe and inflexible code of civilised Europe,— 
all these extremes, with their numberless 
intermediate degrees, combining all possible 
stages of refinement, civilisation, and moral 
condition, render Canada a most interesting 
field for either the pencil or the pen.” 

Of Mr. Bartlett's talents we have frequently 
had occasion to speak, more especially with re- 
ference to his illustrations of Dr. Beattie’s 
“ Switzerland.” They promise to be at least 
as finely exemplified in the present publication. 
Of the several plates in this first part, we would 
point out ‘* Wigwam in the Forest,”’ “ Rapids 
on the Approach to the Village of Cedars,’’ and 
“ Quebec,” as peculiarly picturesque and beau- 
tiful. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO PRINCE ALBERT. 


Tue cliffs of England !—Know’st thou where 
Their crested heights the sea-birds sweep ? 
Know’st thou the cliffs which point ’mid air, 
Like holy spires which Sabbath keep ? 
It is thine own adopted land !— 
The birthright of thy royal bride ;— 
The kingdom that awaits thy hand ;— 
And for her sake, who crowns thy side, 
True love for those white cliffs evince, 
And British hearts will hail their Prince! 


It is a land whose fame hath rung 

Where’er her ‘* Christian Flag” hath flown ! 
When Justice, Mercy, Freedom sprun; 

To grace her sword, and guard her throne! 
Aland that God designed to be 

An ark on Persecution’s tide; 
A home for sacred Liberty ! 

A haven midst the nations wide. 
Oh, for that land thy love evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince! 


A true descendant of that line 
Which stood ’tween Luther and the brand, 
Will fence, as with a shield divine, 
The Christian altars of our land! 
Guard England's honour, ’tis thine own ! 
And to a royal race impart 
The noblest treasure of the throne 
Is centred in a people's heart ! 
Yes, love for Britain’s weal evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince! 
And to thy queenly bride—yet more 
May every day’s affection prove 
That brightest crowns fade dim before 
A husband’s living crown of love! 
May Plenty breathe her joyous song, 
In it cot, on village green, 
And Love, than thousand armies strong ! 
Still shield our Albert and our Queen ! 
The cliffs of England !—Know’st thou where 
_ Their crested heights the sea-birds sweep ? 
Know’st thou the cliffs that —_ *mid air, 
Like holy spires which Sabbath keep ? 
Oh, love for those white cliffs evince, 
And British hearts shall bless their Prince ! 
Manchester, February 20th, 1840. CHARLES SWAIN. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SIR JEFFRY WYATVILLE, R.A. 
Own obituary this week is darkened by the death 
of this distinguished architect and Roya) Acade- 
mision, who died on she 1th inst. aged seventy- 








four. Sir Jeffry changed his name by royal 
patent from Wyatt, chiefly, we believe, to indi- 
vidualise himself from the number of his family 
relatives whose high distinction in the arts of 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, rendered 
some means of distinction desirable. He was 
nephew to the celebrated Mr. Wyatt (in whose 
office he studied), the father of Benjamin 
Wyatt, and M. Cotes Wyatt, who, as well as 
George, Henry, and we know not how many of 
the same name, have all like himself been in- 
trusted with the execution of great and public 
works. The royal residence, Windsor Castle, 
exhibits the most permanent and : important 
memorials Sir Jeffry, succeeding his uncle 
there, has left us of his skill and genius. 








THE DRAMA. 

Olympic.—A new piece, under the title of 
French Polish, has been successfully brought 
out here; and is well supported by the talents 
of Mr. Moses Barnett. 


THE LEGEND OF FLORENCE. 
WE were cribbed and confined in our exam- 
ples last week, and now return to the Legend. 
Firstly, to give a specimen of its lighter 
humours. Colonna, in ridiculing the poet’s 
imaginative faculty, begins :— 


** Oh, ay; atime will come— 
Poet and prophet—Redeunt Saturnia regna, 
Now hear him on his favourite golden theme, 
* A time will come;’—a time—eh ? when all marriages 
Shall be like some few dozen; exceptions, rules ; 
Every day, Sunday; and each man’s pain in the head 
A crowning satisfaction ! 
Da Riva, No; but still 
A time, when sense and reason shall have grown 
As much more rife than now, and foolish thorns 
As much less in request, as we, now living, 
Surpass rude times and savage ancestors. 
Improvement stopp’d not at the muddy cave, 
Why at the rush-strewn chamber? The wild man’s 


ream, 
Or what he might have dreamt, when ut his wildest, 
Is, to the civilised man, his commonplace : 
And what should time so reverence in ourselves, 
As in his due good course, not still to alter ? 
Colonna. Till chariots run some twenty miles an 


our? 
Da Riva. Ay, thirty or forty. 
Colonna. Oh! oh! Without horses ? 
Say, without horses. 

iva, Well, to oblige you,—yes. 

—— oe sailing a without a sail! Ah, ha! 
Well, glory be to poetry and to poets! 
Their cookery is no salncing! Ah! ha! ha! 
[They both laugh. 

They certainly, while they're about it, do 
Cut and carve worlds out, with their golden swords, 


‘To which poor Alexander’s was a pumpkin.” 

Part of a scene between Agolanti and his 
suffering wife, is a fair specimen of both 
characters :— 


** I will not have these prying idlers 
Put my domestic troubles to the blush; 
Nor you sit thus, in ostentatious meekness, 
Pla the victim with a pretty breath, 
And smiles that say, ‘ God help me.’-—Well, madam, 
What do you say? 
Ginevra. I say I will do whatever 
You think best, and desire. 
Agolanti. And make the worst of it 
By whatsoever may mislead and vex? 
There—now you make a + sign, as though 
Your silence were compell’d. 
Ginevra, What can I say, 
Or what alas! not say, and not be chided ? 
You —_ not use me thus. I have not strength 
‘or it, 
So great as you may think, My late sharp illness 
Has left me weak, 
Agolanti. I've known you weaker, madam, 
But never feeble enough to want the strength 
Of contest and perverseness.” 
* e * + ? * 
** Ginevra, Oh, could you trust yourself—But why 
repeat 
What stil is thus repeated day by day, 
Still ending with the question, ‘ Why repeat ?’ 
Rising and moving about. 
You make the blood at last mount to my brain, 
And tax me past endurance. What have I done ? 
Good God! what have I done, that I am thus 


At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny, 
Which frosn is victim deamands every vittew, 





And brings # none 





Rondinelli, previous to the spectral appear- 
ance of Ginevra :— 


“ A gentle night, clothed with the moon and silence. 
od, who lets us see the stars ; 
Who puts no black and sightless gulf between 
Those golden gazers out of immensity, 
And mortal eyes, yearning with hope and love !— 
She’s now a blessed spirit beyond those lights, 
With happy eternal cheek. And yet, methinks, 
Serious as well as sweet is bliss in heaven, ‘ 
And permits pity for those that are left mourning. 
Gentle is greatest and habitual nature ! 
Gentle the starry space! gentle the air! 
Gentle the softly ever-moving trees ! 
Gentle time past and future! both asleep, 
While the quick present is loud by daylight only. 
And gently I come to nature, to be worthy 
Of comfort and of her, and mix myself 
With the everlasting mildness in which she lives.— 
Sweetest and best! my couch a widower seems, 
Altho’ it knew thee not; and I came forth 
To join thee as I could; for thou and I 
Are thus unhoused alike, and in no home, 
The wide earth holds us both, 
Ginevra enters, and halts apart, looking at him. 
Ginevra. Antonio! 
Rondinelli. Oh, earth and heaven! What art thou? 
Ginevra. Fear not to look on me, Antonio! 
I am Genevra—buried, but not dead, 
And have got forth and none will let me in. 
Even my mother is frighten’d at my voice ; 
And I have wander’d to thy gentle doors, 
Have pity on me, good Antonio, 
And take me from the dreadful streets at night. 
Rondinelli. Oh, heaven! Oh, all things terrible and 
beautiful ! 
Art thou not angel, shewing me some dread sight 
Of trial and reproof? Or art thou indeed 
Still living, and may that hand be touch’d with mine? 
[She has held out her hand to him. 
Ginevra. Clasp it, and help me towards thy door ; 
for wonder, 
And fear, and that long deadly swoon, have made 
Me too, a terror to myself.” 

Our last quotation illustrates the whole 
structure of the author’s thoughts and style 
In composition ‘— 

** Rondinelli. Five blessed days, and not a soul but we 
Knows what this house in its rich bosom holds. 
The man whom dear Diana bribed to secrecy 
For our sakes, is now secret for his own ; 

And here, our guest is taken for a kinswoman, 
Filed from a wealthy but a hated suitor, 

Out of no hatred, haply to myself ; 

For which, as well as for her own sweet sake, 

The servants love her, and will keep her close. 
She holds my mother’s hand, and loves her eyes ;— 
And yester evening she twice spake my name, 
Meaning another's. Hence am I most proud, 
Hence potent; hence, such bliss it is to love 
With smallest thought of being loved again, 

That though I know not how this heav'n on earth 
Can change to one still heavenlier, nor less holy, 

I am caught up, like saints in ecstacies, 

Above the ground ;—tread air ;—see not the streets 
Through which I pass, for swiftness of delight, 
And hugging to my secret heart one bosom. 

I live as though the earth held but two faces, 

And mine perpetually look’d on hers.” 


Haymarket—On Monday Mr. Allcroft’s 
Concert, held at this theatre, was fully at- 
tended. The programme promised, and the 
musicians performed, rather tuo much ; for six 
hours did we listen to their sweet sounds. 
The arrangement was good, and the hearers 
gratified by a greater portion of ballad music 
(which we hold to be the most charming) than 
usual. Among the choice performances of the 
evening were the O Dolce Concento, sung by 
Miss Woodyatt, with flute obligato by Mr. 
Richardson. Grand fantasia on the piano- 
forte, by Madame Dulcken. Ballad, “ They 
ask me to forsake the wreath,” sung by Miss 
Woodyatt; and fantasia, trombone, Mr. Win- 
terbottom. Mr. Benedict’s absence was apolo- 
gised for, and Mr. Henry and Madame Dulcken 
performed a fine duet as a make-up for his 
loss. There was some vocal music not above 
mediocrity, which could have been well spared. 
Some laughter was caused by a mistake touch. 
ing an encore. 

Miss Chambers’ Concert, which was fixed for 
the 10th, was necessarily postponed in con- 
sequence of the queen’s marriage. We hope 
our notice of it for that day, in the hope of 
serving 20 good a cause, will not preindice 
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the entertainment now to be given on Monday 
next, 





VARIETIES. 

Opening Public Places to the People.—-On 
Monday the 10th, the Norwich Museum was 
opened to the public gratuitously, in honour of 
her Majesty’s wedding-day ; 500 persons being 
admitted for half an hour, to be succeeded by 
other 500. This method was resorted to by 
reason of the great pressure at first. Upwards 
of 6000, mostly of the working class, were ad- 
mitted during the day ; and so great was their 
delight and good behaviour as to encourage 
the Committee to order, that henceforth the 
Museum shall be opened free on the first 
Monday of every month. [This is another 

ood example. | 

Anticipated Destruction of Kew Gardens. 
—The Earl of Surrey, lord-treasurer of her 
Majesty’s. household, has just made, on the 
part of the government, an offer to the Council 
of the Horticultural Society, to sell the whole 
of the unrivalled collection of plants in the 
Botanic Garden at Kew! This far-famed 
garden was founded by a princess of the house 
of Saxe-Gotha, the illustrious predecessor of 
his royal highness Prince Albert, and wife of 
Frederick, prince of Wales. It was laid out 
by Sir William Chambers. It contains, and 
has always contained, the finest collection in 
the world. It was a source of great interest 
to George the Third, and to his consort, Queen 
Charlotte; and, in more recent times, to 
George the Fourth and William the Fourth: 
the last-named monarch erected the splendid 
new conservatory. The whole expense of the 
Gardens, including every thing, even to money 





paid to the assistant-gardeners, does not exceed 
10007. a-year. The Council of the Horticul- 
tural Society refused to purchase, and expressed | 
their sorrow and regret at the offer having | 
been made, viewing it as a national misfor-| 
tune. Since the rejection of this proposal, we | 
are assured that in a few days the plants will) 
be given to those who ask them! The padn- 
house, which contains some of the finest speci- 
mens in Europe, could not be replaced under | 
any circumstances ; the plants must inevitably | 
perish—they cannot be removed and prosper, | 
for they are planted in the svil. The collection | 
also of Australian plants is unequalled, both 
in extent and in the size and beauty of the spe-' 
cimens ; removal of them will also be followed | 
by destruction. In fine, the garden contains the | 
vegetable treasures brought home by Captains | 
Cook, Vancouver, Tuckey, and i Be distin. 
guished navigators; and the anticipated aban-| 
donment by the government is viewed by the: 
whole of the scientific circles in the metro- 
polis with feelings of the deepest regret. — 

Fine Arts..—Mr. Haydon has been: spread- 
ing a taste for the fine arts by giving courses 
of lectures at Hull and Leeds, of the effects | 
of which we have received very gratifying 
accounts. Bath, we believe, now receives his 
eloquent instructions : in which, first, the Prin- 
ciples of Art; second, the State of Art; and | 
third, the History of Art, are the great divi-| 
sions dwelt upen. His picture of the Duke) 
and his immortal horse Copenhagen, twenty | 
years after the battle of Waterloo, is being) 
engraved by Lupton, and the etching (of high | 
promise) nearly completed. 

Mr. James Knowles, author of the “ New 
English Dictionary” under his name, and 





happiness to the old man, whose laborious 
literary life could not have been productive of 
much enjoyment. Mr. Knowles was cousin to 
the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and, con- 
sequently, distantly related to the noble houses 
of Somerset, Grantley, and Dufferin. 

An Election Pun. — At an election dinner 
ately, a voter said he had never received a 
bribe to the extent of a farthing. “Oh! 
Smith, how can you say so?” observed another 
voter; * when I know that Mr. W. sent yon 
a have.” ‘Ay, that’s true enough; but it 
was full of maggots.” ‘* Well, then,” was the 
rejoinder, “if it were not bribery it was 
corruption. 

Laurels 
Men gaze on brows which laurels bind, 
And long for their repute ; 


But they who wear the foliage find, 
That poison fills the fruit.—I. O. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Miss Jackson's Pictorial Flora; or, British Botany De- 
lineated, 8vo. 15s.—On the Anatomy of the Breast, by 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., royal 4to. and Atlas of Plates, 
3i. 38.—Miss Edgeworth’s Parent's Assistant, new edition, 
3 vols. 18mo. 9s. half-bound.—The Oxford Universit 
Calendar, 1840, 6s.—Practical Nemarks on Currency an 
Banking, by a Scotch Banker, 8vo. 1s. 6d.—The Spirit of 
the Church of Rome, by T. Stephen, f.cap, 5s.—Hull- 
mandel’s Art of Drawing on Stone, new edition, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.—Surtees’ History of Durham, Vol. IV. 6. Gs.; 
large paper, 10/. 10s.—Demosthenes upon the Crown, 
translated into English, with Notes and the Greek Text, 
by Lord Brougham, post 8vo. list 6d.—Treatise on Man’s 
Responsibility, by J. H. Hinton, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Dr. C. 
Malan’s Church of Rome Examined, translated by Dr. 
Cormack, f.cap, 38. 6d.—Sponsors for the Poor, by the 
Rev. M. Hawtrey, f.cap, 2s. 6d.— Explanation of the 
Church Catechism, by the Rev. H. Gray, 18mo, 1s.— 
The Joys of Heaven, by a Layman, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Dr. 
Stonard’s Dissertation on our Saviour’s Discourse on the 
Destruction of the Temple, 8vo. 6s. 6d. — Stearne’s Cu- 
rates’ Manual, from the Latin with Additions, by the 
Rev. K. Trimmer, square, 4s. — Rollo's Vocation, by J. 
Abbott, f.cap, 2s, Gd. — Rev. C. H. Craufurd’s Sermons, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Dr. S. Lee’s Hebrew, Chaldee, and English 
Dictionary, 8vo. 26s. — The Fathers and Founders of the 
London Missionary Society, by Dr. Morison, 2 vols. 8vo, 
30s.—Alexander Allen’s New Latin Delectus, 12mo, 4s.— 
W. Smith’s Latin Exercises for Beginners, Part II. 12mo. 
3s, Gd, — W. Macgillivray’s Manual of Geology, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—History of France, by Miss Julia Corner, f.cap, 
2s. 6d.—Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 
Llandaff, 8vo. 10s, 6d.—The Works of Edmund Spenser, 
1 vol. medium gvo. 13s.—A Practical Arrangement of 
Ecclesiastical Law, by F. N. rs, 8vo. 1L Ils. 6d.— 
Roscoe’s Digest of the Law of Evidence, 2d edition, by 
‘T. C. Granger, 12mo. 23s,—The Beauties of the Hon. 
D. Webster, by J. Rees, 18mo. 48. Gd.—Dr. L. E. Peith- 
man's German Grammar, 12mo. 4s.—Pictures of the 
French, 8vo. 16s.—Poems, by Mrs. H. R. Sandback, 8vo. 
7s.—The Holy State and the Profane State, by 'T. Fuller, 
D.D. f.cap, 6s.—Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 2 vols. 
f.cap, 10s.—Frank Howard’s Science of Drawing, Part 
III. Human Figure, f.cap, 4s.—Maran-atha in Connexion 
with the Future History of the Jewish Nation, 12mo. 
2s. 6d.—Southwold and its Vicinity, by R. Wake, t 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Mirror of my Mind, 32mo, 3s.—Melo- 
dia a by D. Weyman, new edition, by Dr. J. Smith, 
Ato. 15s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
February. | meter. Barometer. 
Thursday..13 | From 36 to 48 29 to 29°79 
Friday core 4 | teee BF 42 oe 
Saturday --15 | 27 45 
Sunday--+- 16 | 43 52 29°80 
Monday 50 43 30°01 
Tuesday «+18 | 31 41 30°15 
Wednesday 19 32 36 3026 
Wind S.W. till the morning of the 17th. Since, N.W. 





ose - - 


sees e * 


On the 13th, generally clear; morning and evening of 

the 14th, foggy; also the morning of the 15th: since, 
enerally overcast, with frequent falls of sleet and snow 

Guring e last three days, though the barometer, which 
has nag been so high since’ the 11th of January, continues 
to rise. 

Nearly one-tenth of an inch of rain fell on the afternoon 
of the 15th, 

Rain and melted snow, *115 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Scarcely is an exhibition of modern pictures ever 


29°87 | 





> ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Fiye in 
the Evening. 


Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 


ls, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN IN. 
DIAN GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Con- 
taining 500 Paintings, made by his own hand, during Seven 
Years’ T'ravel and Residence amongst the Wildest Tribes of 
Indians in North America. And also an immense Collection 
of Indian Curiosities — Dresses—Weapons, &c.; and a Crow 

Wigwam, twenty-five feet high—a magnificent specimen, 

Open daily from 10 to 6.—Admittance, One Shilling. 

(The ms are now comfortably warmed.) 

Mr. Catlin’s Three Lectures on the Manners and Customs of 
these People, will be delivered this Week, on Tuesday, Thurs. 
day, and Saturday Evenings, commencing at Nine o’Clock, pre-e 
cisely. 

. Tickets for the Course, 6s.—Single Tickets, 2s. 6d, 





ING’S COLLEGE, London.—Senior De. 

partment.—The Council are ready to Receive Applica- 

tions from Gentl being Memt f the United Church of 

England and Ireland, who are desirous of becoming Candidates 
for the Professorship of Geology. 

Applications must be sent, under cover, to the Secretary (of 
whom further information may be obtained), on or before Mon- 
day, the 9th of March next. By order of the Council, 

13th February, 1840. H. SMITH, Secretary. 





Hi ANw Es COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
} MIDDLESEX.—Principal, the Rev. J. A. Emerton, 
M.A. Oxon, Curate of Hanwell.—Parents and Guardians desir- 
ous of selecting a School in a Healthy Situation, combining the 
Intellectual advantages of a Collegiate Course with Religious 
Instruction, Moral Training, and Domestic Care, on liberal 
Terms, may obtain Prosp on application (if by letter, pre- 
aid) to the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, D.D. Rectory, Hanwell; J, 
). Machride, Esq. D.C... Principal of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; 
and of the Principal at the School, 








x ~ . . . 
RCHITECTS.—Notice is hereby given, 
that the Trustees appointed by Sir John Soane will 
meet at the Museum, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on Tuesday, the 
24th day of March next, at Three o’Clock in the Afternoon, 
precisely, to Distribute the Dividends which shall have accrued 
during the preceding year from the sum of £5000, reduced 3 per 
Cent Bank Annuities, invested by the late Sir John Soane, 
among Distressed Architects, and the Widows and Children of 
Deceased Architects, left in destitute or distressed circumstances. 
Forms of Application may be had at the Museum, and must be 
filled up and delivered there on or before the 16th day of March, 
after which day no Application can be received. 


r * 

ROOK, having undertaken an Herculean 
task in embodying the recorded charities of Westminster, 
requiring considerable time, as appears in the advertising 
columns of this * Gazette,” has now prepared for Immediate 
Publication, by Subscription or otherwise, ‘*A National An- 
them,” originating on the M of our Most Gracious Sove- 

reign the Queen, 








ASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK.— 
‘The New Work by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Country Booksellers wishing for a supply of the Prospectus of 
this Work for distribution, are requested to apply to the Publish- 
ers, Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who will forward, at the end of 
the Month, the number they may require, as they direct. 
186 Strand, Feb, 19, 1840, 





MUSIC. 
PRINCE ALBERT’S POETRY AND MUSIC, 


Dedicated, by express Command, to H. R, H. the 
uchess of Kent, 


Tal : 
ONGS and BALLADS; Written and 
set to Music by their Royal Highnesses the Princes 
ALBERT and ERKNES*‘ Translated from the German by 
G. F. Richardson, Esq. (of the British Museum), Translator of 
«* The Life and Writings of Kirner.” Imperial 4to. neatly bound, 
containing Fourteen Songs, and Forty-two Pages of Music, with 
a beautiful engraved Portrait of Prince Albert, price 12s. 
London: Published by James Budd and Co. 14 Dalston Rise; 
ee and Co. 20 Soho Square; and Ackermann and Co- 
96 Strand. 


Tal hl : 
RINCE ALBERT.—Extraordinary Mu- 
sical Novelty!! J. Limbird has just published «‘ Hom: 
age & Victoria,” and ** La Belle Alliance,” two New and Original 
Sets of Quadrillés for the Pianoforte, arranged wholly from the 
works of Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg Gotha, by J. W. Davison. 
A great variety of Songs, Serenades, Barcaroles, &c. by the 
same illustrious personage, are now in the press, and will speedily 
appear, 


J, Limbird, Music Warehouse, 143 Strand. 


BOX to hold Miscellaneous Music, ele- 
gantly bound, for 5. 6d¢.—Envelopes from the best 


paper, and well made, at ls. the 100.—Envelope Cases in great 
variety, Plain and Illuminated, from 6s. each.—Blotting Books, 


father of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, died on the} opened in London, without our receiving complaints such | 
6th, at his son's house in Alfred Place, in his | 2s those of * H.” Nodoubt injustice is occasionally done, | elegant bindings.—Writing-Paper, plain and gilt, 3d, 4d., 64-5 


: . but we do believe seldom intentionally. ‘The good | sd > 1od., and is. th ioe, cBtene | at 8d, 4d., and Gd., 
eighty-second year. The fame so fairly won} \j,c0s are limited in number, and whoever finds that | me Quien As Limbird’s cemenen and Music Warehouse, 143 
by that son must have been a source of great! he does not occupy one of them is naturally dissatisfied, Strand, opposite Catherine Street, near Somerset House. 


from ls. —An Extensive Assortment of Albums, in plain and 
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Price 12. 4th edition, 


N STRICTURE, PILES, and other 
DISEASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
Likewise, 
On Prolapsus, price 5s. 6d. 
. By FREDERICK SALMON, F.K.C.S. 
6d. | Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and — Diseases of the 
ectum, 38 Charterhouse Squar 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; and semaines a ‘Old Broad Street. 


Early 


EW BALLAD.—The Prince of her | 
By the Author ote T the Pisin Geld gunn tleg 


The Maiden's Declaration, M 
Rateh of Ballads, sung by J. . 
‘~he General Penny, or @ New Post under Government .. 
Murphy's Weather Eye, sung by J. W. Hammond . 
The Tournament, by jin. 

Jobn Limbird and Co.'s Music Warehouse, 143 Strana. 











In f.cap 8vo, price 6s. Vol. 


R. LARDNER’S CA BINE T CYCLO- 
PDIA: being Vol. ILI. of Mr. Moore's History of 
On April Ist will be publisned, Vol. 122 of 
THE CABINET CYCLO — 
Reing Swainson's > ra bev 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; oa oon Taylor. 





THE ONE TRUE ee 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. In 1 thick 8vo. vol. of 460 Pages, price 
y Y 
PAUL PERIWINKLE; OR, THE PRESS.GANG. AN INQUIRY: WHAT is the ONE 
On Monday, 2¢ of March, will be ‘published, embellished with TRUE FAITH? and whether it is professed by all 
Two tine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price 1s. the new Number of c ca ian Bootes ; with as ex arene the whole $ reyes of the 
istian Covenant, in a Scriptural Examination e most - 
NHE ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI. } ——_ of their several Dacteiass. er - 
WINKLE; or, The Press-Gang. Published for the Author, by H. Washbourne, Salisbury Square. 
‘This poputar Work will be venmene published every Month, -—~ 
until fully completed in Twenty Numbers. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by | 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Circulating Libraries in | 
Town and easy. : | a 
THE CHINA NA QUESTION, | 
afew days, price 2s. 6. 
ARRATIVE of a VOY. AGE to JAVA, | 
CHINA, — — ee he — — 
By t. BASIL H 
Bawerd Moxon, con “Lama 


|——- ; 
| dium 8vo. cloth, price 1 

HE WORKS of EDMUND. ‘SPENSER, 

with Observations on his Life and Writings. Embel- 

| lished with Portrait and Vignette Title, beautifully engraved in 
the Line manner. 

T x 

The Faerie Queene may be had separately, 
| with Portrait, cloth, price 9s. 

W. Spiers, Oxford Street, London; Machin and Co. D’Olier 

Sureet, Dublin. 


DE FOE’S LIFE OF COLONEL JACK. 
On Monday, March 2, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


YHE LIFE and ADVENTURES of COL. 


JACK; being Vol. V. of the new edition of the Novels | 
and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe. 
Hy Volume monthly, until the Series is completed 
n 18 vols. each sold separately. 


y 





In 2 vols. post Bro. with Tinswations, p rice 2is. bound, 
WINTER in ICELAND and 
LAPLAND. 

By the Hon. ARTHUR DILLON. 
“ The north of Europe presents much curious matter for inves- 
tigation that hes not yet been explored as it deserves. Iceland 
and Lapland are all but untrodden regions. Mr. Dillon, inured 
to the hardships of a northern winter, was induced by the "ntereat 
he took in these nations, to attempt the hazardous expedition of 
visiting them in their remote and unfrequented homesteads ; | 
these volumes, full of information, historical and descriptive, 
the result of a journey not less creditable to his literary or 
racter than his courage. Of Iceland he gives a very full account, 
tracing the progress of the country from the earliest records of 
the first piratical descent on the island, in the ninth century, to 
the present time. he history is a sort of sea romance, in which 
all the actors are marked by the strong features of a hardy clime 
and a daring spirit.”—Atlas 
Henry Calanan, Publisher, 13 Cae t Maxtbovongh Street. 
vol. Bro. w ith Map, » Ibe. cloth, lettered 
BSERVA TIONS on the FINANCIAL 
CREDIT of such of the STATES of the NOKTH 
AMERICAN UNION as have contracted PUBLIC DEBTS; 
re an Account of the Manner in which the Sums raised 
by each State have been applied, and a Consideration of the pro- 
bable Effects of such Application upon the general Wealth and 
Prosperity of the rarrye 
By ALEX ANDER TROTTER, Esq. 
Tendon gman, Geme, and Co. 


10. Vol. I, price Oe. of 


THE # HISTORY of the CHURCH, trans 
from the German of the Rev. J. J. 1G. DOLL IN- 
GER, D.D. Professor of Theology in the Royal University of 


Munich. 
e Rev. EDWARD COX, D.D. 
Of St. eae College, Old Hall Green, Herts. 
To be completed in Five Volumes. 
We may safely state, that the appearance of any work of the 
learned Professor Dillinger, in the English language, would be 
most to our country. But the universally acknow- 





{ — _ 
~| COPYRIGHT.—Price 5s. board 
| A N_ HISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
LAW of COPYRIGHT, with Remarks on Serjeant 
| Jaitourd’s Bill, and au Appendix of the Copyright Laws of Vo- 

| reign Countries, 
By JOHN J, LOWNDES, Esq. 
Of the Hon, Society of the Inner Temple, Snecial Pleader. 
London: Saunders and Benning, Law Booksellers, 
43 Fleet Sireet. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheap 


NG 
The Path-Finder; or, the Inland Sea. 

By J. ‘Fenimore C ooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pioneers,” “ The Prairie,” “¢ The Last 


of the Mohicans,” &c. 
Svols. (On the 26th instant.) 


8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 22. 
BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICA. 


TIONS, just ready. 





In 8vo. with Eighty-seven ieee price 10s. cloth 
‘a 
HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS. 
By EDWARD NEWNXAN, F.L, Se 

This Work is designed for 5 d and 
those who are cultivating Ferns and ons Plants in closed glass 
cases. It gives a Figure of every British Species and Variety, 
drawn on Wood by the Author, and in every instance from Na- 
ture, shewing the Distribution of the Veins, the Mode of Fructi- 
fication, and Manner of Growing. The aegper 7 “yaad gives the 
Geographical Range, all the known Localities of Rare Speci 


ill, “ 
THE NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS, || —" ae Se Se ee ae 
Comprisin P 


Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar “ Wrexhill. » 
Complete for Six Shilli 4 4 
(On the 29th = ) | 


| 


Il. } 
Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, &c. | 
Including an Account of the Parts of these Countries hitherto 
unvisited by Europeans, with Sketches of the Character and 
Manners of the Koordish and Arab Tribes. 
y J. Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
Author of «The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 





John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


MR. BREMNER'S wi IN THE NORTH OF 
OPE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bow 
R. BREMNER’S NORWAY, 
DENMARK, and SWEDEN. With Notices of the 
ate of Public Opinion in those Countries, and Anecdotes of 
their Courts. 

“There is not a single reader of Mr. Bremner’s admirable 
book on Russia, who will not be delighted again to encounter a 
(traveller who unites in himselfso many excellent qualities. With 
| liveliness and boxhomme to please the most idle of readers; with 
| good sense and impartiality to satisfy the most critical; with ac- 
| tivity, i and judg , to turn all these good qualities 
to account, and a position in society that enabies him to do so— 
these are the characteristics which Mr. Bremner brings to 
the concoction of this new work. Qn every subject which it 
| touches— politics, statistics, public feeling, soc: habits and 

| condition, agricuiture, letters, science, personal character—all is 
| treated with impartiality and — goud sense,”—New Monthly. 





IV. 
The Second Volume of the complete edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
With Portraits of Lady Suffolk, Richard Bentley, Esq. Sir i> 
Horace Mann, and Gray (the Poet). 
(On the 29th instaut. ) 


New Works = ready :— 
Cousin Geoffrey, the Old Bachelor: a Novel. 


Edited by Theodore Hook, 7? 
3 vols. embellished with a Portrait “of Mr. Hook. | 





Memoirs of the Court cof England under the 


Stuarts. 
y J. H. Jesse, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 
4 The’ great mass of interesting matter to be found in these | 
Volumes will make them one of the leading publications 
season.”—The Times. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Getinesy to Her ler Majesty. 


Mr. Bremner’s pe including Sketches 

of the | of the Emperor Nicholas and his Court. 9d. and cheaper edi- 
tion, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“ Of the various books that have recently a; ed on the sub- 

| ject of Russia, this seems to us decidedly the best. It is —sinee 

| chroughout with great ability and 


ledged want of Ecclesiastical History in our language will, it is 
trusted, render the appearance of the present work the more 
acceptable to all who desire to become acquainted with the first 

nstitution, and the many interesting events which have accom- 
panied the progress of the Church of Christ. The present volume 
will be found rich in learned disquisitions, which, from the depth 
and originality of thought which distinguish them, cannot fail 
to be interesting red grey’ to all. 

London: Published by C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; T. 
Jones, 63 Paternoster Row ; and sold by Booker and Co. Rane- 
lagh Street, sdepepenl 





DAVIES’ muy TO HUTTON’S MATHEMATIC Ss. 
In 1 thick vol. Bvo. price 24s. boards, 
OLUTIONS of the PRINCIPAL QUES. 
TIONS of Dr. HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHE- 
MATICS: forming a General nor de on the Works. Designed for 
the Use of Tutors and Private Stu 
By THOMAS STEPHENS DAVIES, F.R.S, Lond. and Edin. 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

“«It also appeared likely to us, that even in those seminaries 
where Hutton’s Course was not the usual text-book, the great 
number of examples which it contained, combined with the com- 
plete solutions, or indications of the methods of solution, as here 
given, would render it a useful auxiliary and work for occasional 
use,” — Preface. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ; T. ee J. Richardson ; 
J.M. Richardson; J.,G., F., and J. Rivin, ; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker ‘and Co.; Duncan and Retcaiene Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; J. Souter; Cowie and Co. ; Smith, Elder, 
a Co.; F} +H. Allen and Co.; Harvey and Darton; Houlston 

H. W: ; and C. Dolman. Edinburgh: 
Stirling and Co 





Under the Superintendence of the Society Sor the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 


f | YHE CHINESE ; a General Description of 
as? SON of China and its Inhabitants. 
N FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S. 
test is : Majesty’ 's Chief Superintendent in China. 
A new edition, in 2 vols. illustrated with Woodcuts, price 9s. 
in cloth. 

“ In Mr. Davis's account of China, we find every subject brought 
forward that can throw light on the laws and institutions of a 
people to whom, we think, that justice has not been rendered by 
foreigners which is their dye. r. Davis brings to his task ad- 
vantages which have fallen to the lot of few Europeans. He re- 
sided twenty years at Canton, ae he at rose to be chief 
of factory; he aeormponcee Lord Amberst’s embassy to 
svat s and he ranks as few who have ever 
reall; d she | and of China. He has 








Ona the: 2a of March : ittbe published, price 2¢. 6d. | Ezaminer 
__ Hey oman Publisher, 13 Great Marboreugh Street. 
HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE. : 
Edited ye R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq. 
Contents: se ial ‘ect of Colonies on England—2. Condi- | 
tion of U oe and its Resources—3. Malta, a Free Port | 
and Dipherontic Coll he Boone Colonies ‘orks, sses of Agriculture, Bil phy, Bio- 
Emigration from Africa to the British West Indies—6. Constinn- | graphy, Chemistry, and Fore of the Greek and Latin Classics. 
= of the Government of New South Wales, by W. Westbrooke | | Purchasers of Books may have Copies forwarded gratuitously, 
jurton ; one of the Judges of the Supreme Court in that | on application at 40 High Holborn, London. 
rast and Present State ofthe British Navy—s. The | 
Jamaica Constitution, with R to late Contest and Present | 
Policy of Sir Charles Mescetfo—Reviews of New oe ee 
Intelligence and Biography—Price Current—Prices of Prod 
fee Bonta, &c.—Shipping Intelligence and London Gazette, 
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Part 1. price 2s. Gd., royal Bvo. of a 
ATURAL HISTORY of QUADRU. 
1 ram, and Ee MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS; 
the Class Mammalia (inciuding the 
1 cteien of the 5 acenie Race), with ap introduction, 
of an Outline of the Usteology and Organization of its 
several Groups :—carefully adapted for Popular Information, and 
sandeees Interesting by copious details of their Physical and 
1 Powers, Insti labits, and Geographical Distri- 
bation: Part I1. on the ist of March. 
y WILLIAM “c HARLES LINNAZUS MARTIN, F.L.8. 
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s+ post 3 
HE FLYING ‘DUTCHMAN: a 
of the High Seas 
By the Ant of « Cavendish,” “* Paul Periwinkle,” X&c. 
The 2d edition, revised. 
London: Printed for Thomas Teyg, 73 Cheapside. 





Legend |" 


| representations of Animals, beautifully engraved on Wood, from 


Drawings by William Harvey; des numerous Anatomical, 
Osteological, and other Figures, incorporated with the Text, 
Whitehead and Co, 76 Fleet Street, London. 
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dered into English several pieces from their romances, their 
poetry, and their dramatic works, of which last class, in all 
tongues, but more especially in the unique tongue of ong it $s 
particularly difficult <o preserve the spirit in a translatio 
haveer therefore, to tatements which ‘oe hae 
now submitted to the public, as containing as full and correct a 
view of this singular peo; pp eh er of their government, laws, and insti- 
tutions, and, in short, rame of ‘ewerd society, as Ge 
many difficulties with which ye subject © t will admit. 
Oe a Review. 
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London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small 8vo. 198 Engravings. 
LIFE BY MR. LOCKHART. 10 vols. 21 Engravings. Just completed. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 vols. 


POETRY. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 


06 Engravings. 


With the Author's Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
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PROSE WRITINGS. 28 vols. 56 Engravings. 
ae Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 
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| IVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 
from the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. Now first published, from Official Records and other 
authentic Documents, private as well as public. 
By Miss Strickland. 
es by permission, to Her Majesty. 


1. price und, to be completed in Four or Five 
Monthly “nth beautifully embellished with Portraits, &c. 


Lady Jane Grey ; an Historical Romance. 
By the Author of Royston Gower,” « Fair Rosamond,” &e. 
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Prince Albert and the House of Saxony. 
By Frederic Shoberl, Esq. 
Dedicated to Her Majesty. 
1 vol. post 8vo, containing nearly 300 pages, with a ~ Portrait 
of the Prince, price only 5s, 6d. elegantly bound 


IV, 
Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with aes 21s. bound. 


The Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing. 
y the Hon. G. W. Osborne, 
Military oumen to the Governor-General of India. 
1 vol, 8vo. with 16 Engravings, 15s. bound. 
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The Spitfire ; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. ey Chamier. 
2d edition, in3 eats: post 8v: ith Portrait of the Author, and 
humorous — by Phiz. 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
By the Baron Geramb. 
2 vols. post vo. with Titration, 21s. bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publi gh Street. 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE ODI Y of a NUN. 
«* The Diary ofa Nun’ isa ecesety of the most exciting 
nature; its scene, that home and birth-place of love, Italy; its 
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romantic narrative of the fatal passion of a young and high- — 
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on accoynt of the highly pleasing manner in which the truth > 
a traveller's aeeratice is blended with the fiction of a graceful, 
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sented to us of many of the most cel pane and women of 
pos ner continental society; rendering it alt: er one of the 
most attractive books which have Ty ery for a) —+ oy gee 
Henry Col Pub h S 
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DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
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Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Lond don : Longman, Orme, ‘and Co. 
Of whom may be had, price 50s. a new edition of 
M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. 


mo, 2s. 6d. 
EMOIRES dane POUPEE; Autobio. 
graphical Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of a 
Doll, freely translated from the French of Mdlile, LOUISE 
bD'AULNAY. 
Thomas Hurst, 5 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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COMPANION TO a ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


rice 2s. 6d. 
THs INDICATOR. Part I. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
1. Captain Hall’s 
price 2s. 6d. 
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Voyage to Loo Choo, 
2. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Price 2s. 6d. 


3. Rogers’s Poems. Price 1s. 6d. 
4. Pringle’s § 's South Africa. Price 3s, 6d, 
ard bioxen, Deter Breen 


Price 4s. 6d, 
INA SFORZA;.a Tragedy. 
By RICHARD ZOUCH 8S. TROUGHTON, Esq. 

“* We venture to predict the tragedy he has here produced will 

live, * * Never was there a richer freight of genuine passion. 
* A writer who has shewn, va we think, the highest requi- 
pl of the dramatic art "—Examiner, 

** All who read it will be satisfied iad a writer of great drama- 
tic power is able, if he be willing, to supply the cr ¢ with pro- 
ductions that would do honour to it in its ‘ most high and palmy 

state.’ "—Britannia. 
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Conduit Street. 


12mo. price 2s. 6d. board 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITION of the 
CHURCH CATECHISM, in short and simple Lectures, 
adapted to the Use of Children 
By MRS. "CUTHBERT. 
gtons, St. Paul's yard, and Waterloo Place. 
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HE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES 
upon the CROWN. Translated into English, with Notes, 
and the Greek Text, 
By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.R.S. 
And Member of the National Institute of France. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street, 
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NEW WORKS, 
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I. 
RAVELS in the WEST —CUBA; with 
Notices of Porto Rico and the Slave Trade. ByD 
bull, Esq. Member of the Royal Academy of History at erg 
&c. 8vo. with Map, lis. al lettered. 


OITERINGS of TRAVEL. By N. P, 
Willis, Esq, Author of “ Pencillings by the Way,” &, 
Containing Passages from an Epistolary Journal—My Adven. 
tures at the Tournament—The Streets of London—Stratford on 
Avon—The Bandit of Austria—Pasquali, the Tailor of Venice— 
Wigwam versus Almack’s, &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. éd, 


Ill. 
TOUR in SWEDEN. By S 
Esq. 8vo. 12s, 
HREE YEARS in NORWAY. 


Laing, Esq. 2d edition, 8vo. 14s. 


v. 
CE MARRYAT’S 


AMERICA. 6 vols. post 8vo, 3/. 3s, 


Laing; 
By §, 
DIARY in 


VI. 
Matte BRUN’S and BALBI’S SYS. 
TEMS of GEOGRAPHY, abridged, Part 1. 6s. 


vu. 
ENRY of GUISE; or, the States of 


Blois. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 6d. 


Vill. 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 13th 
hoes edition, f.cap 8vo. engraved Title and Vignette, 10s, 


3x. 
EV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


4 vols. 8vo. 2l, 8s. cloth. 





REV. =, MELVILL’S SERMONS. NEW VOLUME. 
n 8vo. price 5s. in boards, the 2d edition of 


GERMONS preached at Cambridge, during 
the Month of November, 1 
HENRY MELV. ILL, B.D 
Minister of Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and. formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Published by request. 





n Bvo. price 1s. Gd. 
ICTORIA ond her PEOPLE; 
COVENANT. 
By | a Member of ~~ of the Inns of Court. 
S and Otley, Publi assis Street. 
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In post 8vo, cloth, lettered, price 9: 


LORESTON; or, the New ie of the 


Manor. 

“It is a volume which every man who is anxious to rescue our 
noble country from its domestic evils, and to place it on a founda- 
tion worthy of all its knowledge and eminence, literary, religious, 
political, and moral, should immediately read and recommend.” 
—Eclectic Review. 

“ This is a very able work, and calculated to do a great deal of 
good.” — Herald. 
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clot lettere 
ELIX BODIN'S SUMMARY of the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Translated from the French 
By JONATHAN DUNCAN, B.A. 

«* Thia little work j is an auxiliary to all other histories. It is so 

cheap, that all may purchase it; so brief, that all may study it.” 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City ; 
and to be had of ali Booksellers. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Price 2s. 6d. Part ILI. of the 
ORKS of BEAUMONT and 
vLEStene. With an aparonneeiene 
B ERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Tobe pee ner in Sixteen Monthly Parts, 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
EXPOSITION of SCRIPTURE. 
By ARCHDEACON PARRY. 

1. A Practical Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, in a Series of Lectures. 12mo. 7s. 

2. Paul, Philemon, and Onesimus; or, 
Christian Brotherhood: wee a Practical Exposition of the Epis- 
tle 3. Philemon. 12mo. 9. 

. The Apostleship and Priesthood of Christ ; 


. a Practical Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
12mo. 6s. 
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Parochial Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
By THOMAS PARRY, M.A. 
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and Waterloo Place, 
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3d edition, 8vo. 5s, 


n 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
DISSERTA TION on the DISCOURSE 
delivered by OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR, in Answer 
to the Questions of his Apostles, touching the Destruction of the 
Temple and the = of the World. 
he Rev. JOHN STONARD, D.D. 
Rect tor of Aldingham, Lancashire. 
Rivingtons, — Sy en Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
id Stephen Soulby, Ulverston. 
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Six Sermons on the Church and Her Minis. 
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A Commentary on the Vision of the Prophet 
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A Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks of 
Daniel. 8vo, 10s, 
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Historical Romance. 
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Circassia, Krim Tartary,” &c. 
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